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Like those who stand and watch the steam-shovel 
or the steel-worker; we who have our daily lives 
to lead, stand now before the most colossal alter- 
ation in the history of mankind: the Alteration 
of the World. 


Good-bye, old theories, old methods, old 
formulas and old plans. This is an era of broken 
precedent, and each twenty-four hours beats to 
the onward march of Something New. 


Things happen. Some of them strange, fasci- 
nating, exuding hope. Some of them tremulous, 
doubtful, distilling fear. 





from Frye’s Geography: Ginn & Co. 


What? Where? Who? Why? are daily ques- 
tions. To live intelligently we must have their 
answers, briefly, clearly, comprehensively. 


NEWS-WEEK answers these questions, not 
for your amusement, but for your understanding. 
NEWS-WEEK is an accurate audit of what's 
going on. It keeps you up-to-date, thoroughly 
informed on the many-sided progress of a world 
undergoing repairs. It gives you the facts you 
need clearly to interpret world affairs. In the 
intelligent home it is an indispensable adjunct to 
the daily paper. 


NEWS-WEEK 


covers world news in all its phases: 
Events .. Pictures... Background 
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INCE the day of her marriage at 
Grace Church in 1924, Joan Preston 
has been leading a triple life. And it’s no 
reflection on the morals of this age to say 
that her case is entirely typical. 

She is really three distinct personalities 
wrapped in one very attractive bundle. 
The first (in spite of the “Mrs.’’) is still 
Joan Ordway, whom you met, or wanted 
to meet, if you were at the West Point 
parties of 1921 and 1922. She dances 
beautifully, and nobody is a better sport 
in an outdoor setting. That ceremony in 
1924 crimped neither her youth nor her 
romantic nature. 

The second Joan is the wife of Ray 
Preston. Ray boasts that no one ever 
had a more devoted manager of a home. 
Ray Jr. won’t even argue the possibility 
that there might be a better mother in 
the world. 

Then there’s still another Joan. It’s 
the person who spends a part of every day 
in front of the mirror (even‘as all woman- 
kind has done since Eve, or‘ at least since 
mirrors), 

Three distinctly different people rolled 
into one, sharply divided by the three 
major interests of woman—Romance, Her 
Home, and Herself. 

There’s just one magazine that recog- 
nizes and serves this triple life—McCall’s. 





For McCall’s is three magazines in one, 
each part addressing and interesting one 
of the three personalities of womankind. 

To meet her need for recreation and 
romance, McCall’s has given her first a 
magazine of Fiction and News. Then a 
separate four-color cover makes a divid- 
ing line as sharp as that between Mrs. 





TRIPLE LIFE 





Preston’s own personalities. This second 
magazine, McCall’s Homemaking, gives 
inspiration and help to her domestic inter- 
ests. Last,and equally important under its 
own four-color cover, is McCall’s Style 
and Beauty, appealing to her. before-the- 
mirror mood. These three separate mag- 
azines are bound into one to make the 
new McCall’s. 

Advertising fits logically into this sound 
scheme of things. For years department 
stores have used the principle of related 
selling. Now this principle is brought into 
the home, to the advantage of both 
sponsor and reader. In McCall’s it is 
unnecessary to risk addressing the right 
woman on the right subject at the 
wrong time. 

Evidence is overwhelming to prove 
that the Mrs. Prestons of McCall Street 
are grateful for this recognition of their 
triple personalities. And so, what at first 
seemed to be a radical step in magazine 


' publishing has turned out to be helpful, 


sensible—and successful. McCall’s Maga- 
zine, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Tee New 
M°CALLS 
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NEWSIEST 


News-WeEEex is the newsiest news weekly published. 
Please advise me if the first twelve issues are still 
available so that I may have a complete file. 


Eart G. De Haven 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


COVER TO COVER 


News-Weex is a grand sheet: Trenchant but’ not 
flippant. The manner of sub-division on a topical 
and regional basis allows for quick location of the 
matters of most pressing interest immediately, al- 
though four of us are pretty sure to read it from cover 
to cover some time during the week. 


ArtHur Stout 
Hunn’s Lake, N. Y. 


BEST READING MATERIAL 


I feel guilty sending this check for a paper that is 
worth many times the price you ask for it. I have 
found it the best material I have ever had the pleas- 
ure of reading. My only regret is that, due to the pres- 
sure financially, I am unable at this time to subscribe 
to it for a period of years. 

May you carry on in the manner you have shown 
in the past. 


Hatnes JAMISON 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOT “KNOTS AN HOUR” 


I picked up your magazine recently and enjoyed 
its pages. But on page 20 of the June 3d issue there 
appeared the statement that the three-masted schooner 

ema averaged 12 knots per hour and the capacity 
motor - of her Diesel was 9 knots per hour. 

May I quote from Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary? 
**knot”—9. NAUT. b. A unit of , equivalent to 
one nautical mile (6080.20 feet) an hour; as when a 
—_ goes eight nautical miles per hour, her speed is 
eight KNOTS.” 


MattHew Rapom 
(Lieut. (jg) USN) 


U. S. S. Brazos 
San Diego, Cal. 


BEER, BOATS AND BUMPS 


Dear Sir: 


May I take issue with Rev. Mr. Cochran’s fear- 
beer letter in your last number? I have been an ath- 
lete, too. In Cambridge, England, I rowed on Trinity 
College eights bumping races, and we were bumped by a 
famous crew of Jesus College. In common with all 
English crews, we were given beer during our training 
period, but in limited allowances. It was notorious 
that the men of Jesus’ consumed quantities enough to 
float their shells before the races. They finished at. 
the head of the rivér; Need I say more? 


Wittram T. BisHop 
New. York City 


HELLISH PRONOUNCEMENT 


Your erstwhile-reader, the Reverend Ear] Cochran, 
evidently cast you aside only just in time to save him- 
self much anguish, nd beer raising its ugly head 
ail throngh your July. bret issue. Witness that hellish 
pronouricement by, General ee on page 5: “The 
pricé\of_beer is too damred high.” 


Eart F. WALBRIDGE 


» Néw~¥ork, City . 
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Golor sequence of News-Week covers: First Satur- 
day of a th, green; d, red; third, yellow; 
fourth, blue; fifth, orange. 


- MRS. CHARLES H. SABIN: The nation’s 
leading woman in the fight for repeal of the 
18th Amendment.—(See page 15). (Acme). 


UP POPS PICCARD: This is Jean, twin 
brother of Auguste Piccard, emerging from 
the metal gondola, in which, tied to a bal- 
loon, he will ascend into the stratosphere 
from the Chicago World’s Fair grounds —(See 
page 24). (Acme). 


NATIONAL AIR RACES: At Los Angeles 
the Nazi swastika was displayed with the 
ferman imperial and American flags to honor 

Ernst Udet Germany’s most famous 
living ace.—(See page 24). (Wide World). 


TECHNOCRATS ASSEMBLE: Howard Scott 
(center) and technocrats return to the pub- 
lie eye long enough to hold a convention and 
dinner at Chicago.—(See page 10). (Key- 
stone). 

WORLD’S CHAMPION: Primo Carnera 
celebrates his knock-out of Jack Sharkey 
with accordion and song.—(See page 17). 
(Wide World). i 


HUGENBERG OUT: The head of the Na- 
party in Germany, Dr. Alfred 


tionalist 

berg (center) last k from Dic- 
tator Hitler's Cabinet (See" page 14). 
(European). 





_OTTO KAHN TESTIFIES: Senators and 

teers find Mr. Kahn (on the table) 

an able witness and subject, at banking 

eee) in Washington.—(See page 20). 
cme). 
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First in service, first in fine 
appointments and first in the 
esteem of the discriminating— 
this fine residential hotel offers 
suites of 1 to3 rooms, furnished 
or unfurnished, and many with 
terraces, which have very def- 
inite advantages in design and 
attractive arrangement. . . 
And the most distinguished 
restaurant in New York. 


BY THE DAY, WEEK, MONTH 
AND YEAR 
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502 Park Avenue 
New York 


Under Reliance Management 
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ECONOMIC CONF ERENCE: President Explodes a 


Firecracker, in a New Declaration of Monetary Independence 


The radio on the Indianapolis buzzed 
an angry bee as the swift cruiser car- 
ried President Roosevelt down the At- 
lantic coast and up the Chesapeake to 
Annapolis. In London, some hours lat- 
er, Secretary of State Cordell Hull set 
off a firecracker at the World Economic 
Conference that blew the delegates in- 
to utter confusion. 

He delivered the President’s retort— 
an emphatic “no”—to the European 
“gold powers’—France, Switzerland, 
Holland, Italy, Belgium, and Poland. 

In a week of feverish activity, these 
nations had devised a joint resolution 
for the approval of Britain and Ameri- 
ca. They feared they might be forced 
to abandon gold. Chiefly the resolu- 
tion reiterated a belief in the gold 
standard, but it required governments 
to limit currency speculation. It was 
considered innocuous, primarily a 
measure to placate political bodies at 
home, to quiet the growing fears of the 
gold country citizens, and hopefully it 
was cabled to Mr. Roosevelt. 

The gold bloc knew that the Presi- 
dent’s reply would not be complete 
agreement but it hardly expected the 
giant firecracker that exploded on the 
day before the Fourth of July. 


THE REPLY: “I would regard it as 
a catastrophe amounting to a world 
tragedy,” said the President, “if the 
great Conference of nations. . . should 
allow itself to be diverted by the pro- 
posal of a purely artificial and tem- 
porary experiment affecting the mone- 
tary exchange of a few nations only. 

“I do not relish the thought that 
insistence on such action should be 
made the excuse for continuance of 
the basic economic errors that underlie 
so much of the present world-wide de- 
pression. 

“The ‘sound internal economic sys- 
tem of a nation,” he continued, un- 
doubtedly with the recovery program in 
mind, “is a greater factor in its well 
being than the price of its currency in 
changing terms of currencies of other 
nations. 

“Let me be frank,” he said, after re- 
ferring to fetishes of’ “so-called” inter- 
national bankers, “that the United 
States of America seeks the kind of 


‘dollar which a generation hence will 


have the same purchasing and debt- 





paying power as the dollar value we 
hope to attain in the near future.” 

Although the President declared that 
“Gold or gold and silver can well con- 
tinue to be a metallic reserve behind 
currencies,” he did not think it the 
time to dissipate reserves. He followed 
this with a remark that many took to 
be aimed at France’s unbalanced bud- 
get and her large expenditures for mili- 
tary armaments: 

“When the world works out concerted 
policies in the majority of nations to 
produce balanced budgets and living 


within their means, then we can prop- © 


erly discuss a better distribution of the 
world’s gold and silver supply. . . 

“The conference was called to better 
and perhaps to cure fundamental eco- 
nomic ills,” he concluded. “It must not 
be diverted from that effort.” 


EFFECT: This sharp reply with its 
open rebuke shocked the conference. 
Secretary Hull was careful to say that 
he delivered the President’s declara- 
tion in his capacity as Secretary of 
State, “since the (American) delega- 
tion has at no time had jurisdiction 
over this subject, which is purely a 
Treasury matter.” 

Delegates were in a turmoil. Com- 


mittee. members could hardly believe- 


their eyes when they read the declara- 
tion of the President. 

“We cannot go ahead drafting agree- 
ments against trade embargoes,” one 
committee member cried, “when we 
only have embargoes to protect our- 
selves against precisely what the Presi- 
dent advocates.” 

“Never in the day’s lowest ebb of 
Bolshevist diplomacy,’ a Dutch jour- 
nalist said, “has anything so foolish 
and arrogant been said.” In Paris, 
French Deputies complained of the 
President’s “lack of politeness.” 

“A second Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,” was the sententious remark in 
American circles in London. 

Quickly the gold bloc gathered to 
issue a reply, which was reserved but 
defiant: 

“Convinced that maintenance of their 
money is essential for the economic and 
financial restoration of the world... 
the undersigned governments affirm 
formally their will to maintain the free 
functioning of the gold standard in 
their respective countries. .. .” 

American delegates were’ equally as 
thunderstruck as their foreign asso- 
ciates by the President’s. brusque dec- 
laration. None had seen it in advance. 
On the day before, Secretary Hull, 
Professor Moley, and other experts had 





KEYSTONE 


M. Jaspar of Belgium, Member of Gold Bloc, Confers With Mr. MacDonald 
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drafted a reply, which had been sent 
to Washington for approval. It was an 
entirely new document that came rush- 
ing over the cables. Americans became 
groggy when they remembered that 
President Roosevelt, no later than May 
16, had declared: 

“The Conference must establish or- 
der in place of the present chaos by a 
stabilization of currencies.” 

President Roosevelt’s intimation of a 
“managed currency” in his new dec- 
laration marked a radical departure 
from the viewpoints the delegates had 
brought from Washington less than a 
month ago. “Was it any use to go 
on?” delegates asked in bewilderment. 

Even Ramsay MacDonald, patient 
British chairman of the Conference, ex- 
pressed his chagrin in semi-official com- 
ment. 

Georges Bonnet, Finance Minister 
of France, arrived in London several 
hours after the uproar at the Confer- 
ence. 

“France has her currency,” he said 
with determination, “she will keep it 
and she has the means to defend it. 
Get that clear.” 

“President Roosevelt denies the Con- 
ference the right to discuss the first 
and principal item on its agenda,” said 
another French spokesman. 

“We are willing to wait and see 
what happens,” said Charles Rist, vice 
governor of the Bank of France, “per- 
haps wait and pay.” 

This was the confused situation as 
the conference started its fourth week. 
Even the boldest delegates hesitated to 
predict the outcome. 


ORIGIN OF ORISIS: Behind the 
moves opposing and supporting stabil- 
ization of non-gold currencies, lay a 
wide difference of opinion over the 
methods by which the Conference was 
to solve the world’s economic distress. 

The main objective was to raise 
world commodity: prices. Should that 
objective be achieved through further 
monetary depreciation, or by stabiliza- 
tion? 

The gold bloc, most of whose mem- 
bers had already once devalued their 
currencies, proposed stabilization be- 
cause falling currencies seriously ham- 
pered their foreign trade, necessitat- 
ing, in their view, increased tariffs and 
quotas to protect home markets. 

The United States was interested in 
maintaining price rises, and even in- 
creasing them. Currency stabilization 
might check this expansion, even throw 
it down-hill again. As the dollar 
plumped to a new low since the ’60s, 
foreign nations hoped that this might 
be low enough to induce the United 
States to agree to stabilization. 


FRENCH REACTION: Fear spread 
daily among the French that their 
country would be dragged off gold. 
Having already experienced a post-war 
period of inflation and devaluation of 
the franc, France had no desire to try 
such a disastrous experiment again. 








French investors had suffered ter- 
rifically when the franc was revalued 
at 80% of its pre-war level. French 
politicians dare not risk this maneuver 
again. 


BRITISH DIVISION: British opin- 
ion was divided on the issue, in spite 
of French pressure to tie the pound 
definitely to the franc. 

The Bank of England was reported 
to favor a possible return to gold and 
currency stabilization—the French po- 
sition. This viewpoint represented the 
traditional economics road to recovery. 

But the Treasury, headed by Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Neville Cham- 
berlain, was inclined to flirt with credit 
expansion to raise prices. Mr. Cham- 








WIDE WORLD 
M. Bonnet, French Finance Minister 


berlain had cast envious eyes on the 
recent American upturn; and was not 
adverse to a little inflation. 

The agricultural dominions, Austra- 


‘lia and New Zealand, definitely wanted 


a rise in prices and they called upon 
Mr. Chamberlain to carry out his de- 
clared policy of price raising, before 
he tied the pound to the franc. Canada 
showed symptoms of backing the 
American program. 


IN WASHINGTON: Even whispers 
from Washington indicated an official 
cleavage. The Treasury group was re- 
ported to fear the currency war that 
France’s departure from gold might 
precipitate. Temporary currency sta- 
bilization would be _  preferable—at 
least, some action to limit the wide 
daily fluctuation of the dollar. 

But the President’s more radical 
advisers in the “Brain Trust” showed 
little concern about the plight of 
France. Their minds centered on the 
domestic recovery program. 


MANEUVERS: In the middle of a 
hectic week, with the situation graver 
each day, Prof. Raymond Moley, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, arrived in 


uf. 
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London. Europe turned hopefully to 
him. It has heard that he was the 
leader of the “Brain Trust” in America, 
which seemed to be successfully pin- 
ning the tail on the donkey of depres- 
sion. He was the personal envoy of 
President Roosevelt, and European 
delegates remembered that the United 
States had declared that any agree- 
ment on stabilization ‘will be reached 
in Washington, not elsewhere.” 

But Professor Moley deprecated his 
importance—played up to Secretary 
Hull, and pointedly and publicly re- 
ferred to him as “my chief.” 

But the gold bloc delegates watched 
him closely, still hopeful that he had 
come on the currency problem. They 
noticed that he conferred with the 
American delegation, with Secretary 
Hull, and with Mr. Cox, American head 
of the Monetary Committee. They also 
noticed that he talked alone with Ram- 
say MacDonald as a panic developed at 
the Conference. 

The dollar continued its wide daily 
gyrations, to the discomfort of the Eu- 
ropean bloc, and France became more 
conciliatory. Final stabilization could 
wait if the daily dollar fluctuations 
were held within limits. In this way 
the dollar could “seek its own level” 
on a sliding scale. Currency specula- 
tors, who were playing havoc with 
European confidence, would be curbed. 
The flight of capital from gold coun- 
tries might be checked. So reasoned 
the gold bloc. 

On Friday, the gold blec countries 
worked feverishly with Britain and the 
United States to formulate some sort 
of a compromise monetary announce- 
ment that would restore confidence. 
Cablegrams flowed back and forth 
across the ocean. Many were for- 
warded to Campobello Island, N. B. to 
President Roosevelt. 

That’ afternoon an American Em- 
bassy car, flying the Stars and Stripes, 
drew up to 10 Downing Street, where 
gold bloc delegates were meeting with 
Mr. MacDonald. ‘To the surprise of 
reporters, Professor Moley emerged 
from the car and.went within to take 
a hand in the game. 

Eventually word came outside that 
a joint resolution had been formulated 
for British: and American approval. 
The conferees thought it sufficiently 
innocuous to get President Roosevelt’s 
signature, and it was understood to 
have at least the passive support of 
Professor Moley. 

Representatives gathered again at 10 
o’clock, hopeful that the President’s ap- 
proval would come immediately. When 
no answer came they believed that the 
message had not had time to reach the 
President. M. Bonnet hurried to catch 
the last and slowest boat-train to 
France, assured of an uncomfortable 
night. 

On Saturday the President made it 
known that he had rejected the pro- 
posal in its present form. Then of 
Monday of this week the firecracker 
exploded. 
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THE NEWS-WEEK AT HOME : 





“In Iowa upland oats are dying.” 

Thus, lyrically, the Weather Bureau 
last week revealed the presence of 
Muther Nature among the Brain Trust. 
Blazing sunlight was reducing farm 
acres without help from statisticians of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. 

Around Aberdeen, S. D., farmers la- 
bored in 109-degree heat. In Minneso- 
ta’s Red River Valley grain stalks 
drooped under the worst drought in 40 
years. Government forecasters pre- 
dicted the shortest Winter wheat crop 
since 1904, and last Monday May wheat 
sold for $1.08 a bushel. 

Iowa bakers announced that when 

’ celebrants returned from their Fourth 
of July holiday they would have to pay 
8 cents for a 5-cent loaf of bread. In 
the wake of dollar-wheat came 10-cent 
cotten. The A. A. A. tried to trim its 
sheets and sail by changing winds. 
To put the farmer on an economic 
“parity” with other Americans, the 
Farm Act directs the A. A. A. to raise 
agricultural prices. But to avoid the 
inereased production that higher prices 
stimulate, it tries to give the benefit 
only to those who reduce production. 
The processor who converts raw mate- 
rials into food or clothing is taxed. The 
money thus raised is routed back to 
che man who agreed to reduce. 





WHEAT: The threat of inflation, 
with its attendant rise in the price 
level, started a “buyers’ panic’ weeks 
ago. Processors who hoped the tax on 
them might not be levied if the farmer 
got a higher return, helped to give it 
| another boost. The drought puffed 
wheat up to $1, but Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture Tugwell announced last 
week that a 30-cent a bushel tax will 
be levied on wheat anyway, beginning 
July 9. That is why the Iowa bread- 
eater may pay 8 cents for a 5-cent loaf. 

But Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
is trying to head them off. “The anti- 
trust laws are still in effect,” he wired 
the Iowa Bakers Association. “The re- 
cent advance of wheat prices, plus the 
processing tax . .. would increase your 
cost approximately 1 1-3 cents a pound 
loaf. What is the justification for your 
proposed advance of 3 cents?” 

The tax will raise about $150,000,000. 
Two-thirds will be paid in September 
and the rest “on proof of reduction in 
next year’s planting, if required,” to 
farmers who contract to reduce acreage 
up to 20% in 1934 and 1935. The De- 
partment thinks that it may not be re- 
quired, unless the nations agree to 
world wheat reduction at the London 
Conference (see page 3). But if a 
farmer signs the contract, he gets cash 











AGRICULTURE $ Serious Drought Proves 


Helpful to «Brain Trust” in Crop Reduction 


next September though the drought 
may have destroyed his entire crop. 


COTTON: Meanwhile the A. A. A. 
celebrated “Cotton Week” in the South 
with a Soviet-like bombardment of 
propaganda. Acting Secretary Tugwell 
explained over the radio that the crop 
year beginning Aug. 1 will*open with a 
carryover of 12,000,000 bales—-2 14 times 
normal. The Administration will -re- 
ward planters who destroy up to 25% 
of their present crop, but planters have 
their eyes on present cotton prices. 

“They have plowed up their back- 
yards,” lamented the handsome Mr. 
Tugwell, a leading member of the Brain 
Trust, “and if no acreage reduction is 
undertaken, a crop of 14 or 14% mil- 
lion bales might easily be produced. 
Add to that a 12-million-bale carry- 
over, and you have 26 1/3 million bales. 
The cotton milis of the world never 
have used, in any one year, as much as 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
would loan $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 to 
American exporters who will sell 60,000 
to 80,000 bales to Russia. The deal was 
negotiated at the London Economic 
Conference by Assistant Secretary of 
State Raymond Moley and Maxim 
Litvinoff, Soviet Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs and ex-traveling salesman. The 
loans, for one year at 5%, will be 
secured by notes from Russia’s pur- 
chasing agent, the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation, and unconditionally -yuar- 
anteed by the Soviet State Bank. None 
of the cotton sold will come from gov- 
ernment warehouses, according to those 
in touch with the plan. 

It was another step toward Russian 
recognition in which the R. F. C., 
which some call “moribund,” played a 
major part. That there will be more 
trading with the Soviets is certain. 
Former Senator Smith Wildman Brook- 
hart, of Iowa, has been working with 
the A. A. A. toward this end for a 
month. 


CORN: The Secretary of Agriculture 
himself, Henry A. Wallace, was barn- 


‘storming through the West. At Kan- 





The Chicago Board of Trade When Wheat Went Over $1 a Bushel 


16 million bales of American cotton.” 

Financial Director Oscar Johnson 
begged planters to eschew “avarice.” 
But reports kept reaching the Depart- 
ment of those who have overestimated 
their average over five years growing 
by as much as 250%, so as to catch 
the government bounty and high prices 
in the same basket. Whole counties 
have submitted wrong estimates, the 
Administration discovered. 

But there was some good, dollars- 
and-cents news for king cotton with 
the announcement last Monday that the 


sas City, capital of the Wheat Belt, he 
spoke on cutting corn acres. “I’m tell- 
ing you,” said the blue-eyed, youthful 
Secretary, “there’ll be a definite over- 
supply of fat cattle in several years. If 
we have two normal corn crops we'll 
have an oversupply of hogs, too. The 
foreign market has been lost... . 

“If 20,000,000 acres of corn were tak- 
en out of production, it would mean 
corn prices would rise and the average 
feeder (corn and hog raiser) makes 
more money when the price of corn is 
high than when it is down.” 





it 
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OTHER DEVELOPMENTS: Secre- 
tary Wallace, under fire for abolishing 
the Department’s market news service, 
rescinded the order but said that an ap- 
propriation of only $575,000 will cut its 
facilities virtually in half. He was still 
under fire. 

“It is apparently the only unbiased 
service of commodity prices that the 
farmer has,” protested Senator Golds- 
borough, (Rep., Md.). “Its elimination 
will, I am told, place the farmers en- 
tirely at the mercy of unscrupulous 
dealers and provide them with no pos- 
sible check as to prevailing markets.” 


@ The rush of speculation caused grain 
exchanges to declare a day and a half 
holiday so clerks might catch up with 
traders. 


@ Chairman Jesse Jones of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation announ- 
ced placing $70,000,000 to the credit of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to buy all 
cotton left in warehouses by Mr. 
Hoover’s Federal Farm Board. Under 
the cotton option plan, growers who cut 
production may have options on this 
cotton. If prices rise sufficiently, they 
may take up their options and resell at 
a profit. If prices don’t rise, they will 
lose nothing. 


@ President Roosevelt, on vacation in 
New Brunswick, Canada, forwarded an 
order, transferring certain powers giv- 
en him under the Recovery Act to Mr. 
Wallace. Since the Farm and Recovery 
Bills became law, various industries 
have been confused as to which they 
fall under. The President’s order clears 
this up. Secretary Wallace will admin- 
ister “milk and its products, tobacco 
and its products, and all foods and food- 
stuffs.” 


VACATION: Cabinet Members 
Not All Gifted With Sea Legs 


“T am willing to die for the Presi- 
dent,” said Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes, “but I won’t get seasick for 
him.” 

The Secretary, a fresh-water man 
from Illinois, stood on a dock at An- 
napolis Road, Md., last Monday, ru- 
minating on the hazards of one who 
serves a seafaring Chief Executive. 

Mr. Roosevelt, after a two weeks’ 
vacation as master of the schooner 
Amberjack II, had returned to his du- 
ties on the brand-new U. S. cruiser 
Indianapolis, and summoned the Cabi- 
net to meet him on board. 

The Cabineteers, who were not cho- 
sen for their ability to dance the sail- 
or’s hornpipe, assembled at Annapolis. 
There were whitecaps, and the In- 
dianapolis was three miles out in the 
Roads. 

Secretaries Ickes, Dern and Wallace 
decided to wait a while, praying that 
the northwest wind would die. Mar- 
vin McIntyre, Mr. Roosevelt’s secre- 
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tary, tried various methods of sham- 
ing landlubbers into maritime activ- 
ity. They consented at last to board 
the boat bound for the Indianapolis, 
but Mr. Ickes started back for dry 
land the moment the President released 
him. 

“After all,” he pointed out, “I am 
Secretary of the Interior, not the ex- 
terior.” 

Thus the Cabinet’s “cruise’’ ended. 
President Roosevelt had finished his 





Norman Davis Reports to His Chief Aboard The Amberjack 


last week of vacation. 

For four days a North Atlantic fog 
had sealed the President and his young 
shipmates in solitude at Roque Island, 
Me. Dawdling about below decks, 
dropping lines over the side to kill a 
few moments in fishing, dining monot- 
onously on water-soaked crackers, 
canned goods, and lobster supplied by 
vendors emerging periodically from 
the mists, they waited for the dripping 
world to reappear. 

One day they heard the put-put of 
a Navy launch. It slid alongside, bear- 
ing Norman Davis, Ambassador-at- 
large, who had come to report on the 
Disarmament Conference (see page 
11). Mr. Davis, brought from Boston 
to Libby islands by the destroyer Ber- 
nadou, had made the seven-mile trip 
in the little open boat to fulfill his mis- 
sion. He was accompanied by James 
Roosevelt, the President’s son, who had 
temporarily abandoned the cruise to 
attend the Massachusetts Repeal Con- 
vention. But his most welcome com- 


panion was cook John Cutter, bearing 
fresh vegetables and steak. 

Though the fog had by no means 
lifted, Skipper Roosevelt at last de- 
cided to move eastward again. When 
the Amberjack reached Welchpool 
Harbor, four miles over the Canadian 














border in New Brunswick, the air wag 
clear. The guns of the U. S. cruiser 
Indianapolis pounded a salute as the 
President entered the waters in which 
he had learned to sail as a boy. The 
sardine fleet staged a nautical parade, 

Under power, the schooner drew 
alongside the wharf. “Got the line 
aft?” shouted Skipper Roosevelt. “Well 
done.” 

His cruise was over. 
Roosevelt, 


Franklin DPD. 
President of the United 
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States, was returning to his family 
Summer home, from which he had been 
taken in a stretcher twelve years be- 
fore. It was there that paralysis struck 
him, and, as people thought, “ruined” a 
brilliant career. 

Ashore, scarlet uniforms of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police flashed in the 
sunlight. On the dock Mrs. Roosevelt, 
their son John, Premier L. P. D. Tilley 
of New Brunswick, and a handful of 
dignitaries greeted him. There were 
many in the crowd who had known him 
all his life. One of them, Cap’n Shep- 
herd Mitchell, gave him a picture of 
the yacht Halfmoon, on which Cap'n 
Mitchell and the President’s father had 
sailed together. 

There was a lawn party at the yacht 
club on Campobello Island. “I was first 
brought here 49 years ago because of 
teething trouble,” revealed Mr. Roose- 
velt. “If peace continues in the world, 
as it will if other nations follow the 
example of Canada and the United 
States, I shall come back here every 
Summer for the next three years.” 

Cap’n Ed Lank pushed through the 
cheering crowd to shake his hand. 
“Hello, Ed,” chuckled the President. 
“You don’t look a day older.” 

The President motored to his home 
on a hill above the harbor. That night, 
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while he rested quietly, the houseful of 
ts went to a dance in the village. 
The following day the Roosevelts and 
their friends roasted frankfurters at a 
beach luncheon. 
His vacation ended when the Presi- 
dent boarded the Indianapolis and 
started back for the White House. 


BRAIN TRUST: Phrase Made 
By New York Times Reporter 


To coin a phrase that becomes part 
of the language is the ambition of 
every journalist. Few achieve it, but 
last week The New York Times re- 
vealed how one of its reporters had 
pinned an immortal label on the “Brain 
Trust.” 

Last July Governor Roosevelt, of 
New York, was at Hyde Park, pre- 
paring his presidential campaign 
speeches. Messrs. Raymond Moley, 
Adolf Berle and Rexford Tugwell ap- 
peared, bearing data. At a press con- 
ference, the Governor remarked that 
they were his guests. 

“The brains trust?” inquired “Jim” 
Kieran, soft-spoken young Celt who 
was “covering” Mr. Roosevelt for The 
Times. 

For convenience only, the “S’”’ was 
later dropped from the first word of 
the title. 


LABOR: Manufacturers Act to 
End Textile Fight in South 


Bitter controversial issues which have 
kept the new industrial South in tur- 
moil for the past ten years, seemed 
near solution last week. Questions of 
child labor, the “stretch-out” system 
and wages and hours in the cotton- 
mills were brought into the open in 
discussions of the proposed code of 
the cotton textile manufacturers, writ- 
ten under the spur of the National Re- 
covery Act. 


Agreed 


Suddenly, after long hours of debate, 
the manufacturers agreed to practices 
which may revolutionize the industry's 
attitude toward labor. 

First to write a code, regarded as a 
model for some 7,000 other industries, 
were the cotton men, representing 90% 
of the business. Headed by George A. 
Sloan, president of the Cotton Textile 
Institute, they promised a minimum 
wage of $12 in the South and $13 in 
the North for a 40-hour week. This 
was an increase of $2 over the first 
plan. Then they offered an amendment 
to their code, abolishing employment 
of persons under 16 years of age in the 
mills. When this was announced there 
were cheers in the sweltering hearing 
room where Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
administrator of the Recovery Act, 
Swung his gavel. 

T. M. Marchant, representative of 








Southern mills, said: “This is a time 
that brings happiness to me.” Gen- 
eral Johnson looked across the room 
and smiled boyishly at Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins, sitting beside 
President William Green of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor (who once 
said that he would not work with Miss 
Perkins). 
ander Sachs, chief of the research bu- 
reau of the Recovery Administration, 
said that the code would put 100,000 
more workers in the cotton mills than 
there were in 1929, would give the 
workers a pre-depression purchasing 
power allowing for a 10% anticipated 
rise in living costs. 

Nationally, the move to abolish child 
labor gained headway last week. 
Illinois became the fourteenth State 
to ratify the proposed child labor con- 
stitutional amendment. 


Warning 


A sour note in the jubilee over ac- 
ceptance of the code was struck in 
Chicago last week, when the Employ- 
ers’ Association of Chicago advised its 
members that the Recovery Act “sets 





up no right to organize that labor has 
not heretofore enjoyed.” The Asso- 
ciation warned against “outside agi- 
tators.” 

The code, effective by July 17, fol- 
lows a series of latter-day civil wars 
in the South, which reached their 
bloody climaxes in 1929 and 1930. 

It was the invasion of the Com- 
munists, with their National Textile 
Workers Union, which first stirred 
Southern labor. Capitalizing the griev- 
ance of the workers against low wages 
and the “stretch-out” (heightening of 
the speed and increasing the number 
of machines tended by the workers), 
the Left Wing agitators emptied one 
big mill after another. In March 
1929, 5,000 rayon workers went on 


Enthusiastically, Dr. Alex-. 
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strike against the huge Bemberg- 
Glanzstoff Rayon Corporation at Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn. The contagious strike 
spirit took 1,700 opefatives out of the 


Brandon Mills in Greenville, 8. C., and, _ 


1,800 textile workers struck in Gas+ 
tonia, N. C. Soon the whole Piedmont 
section rang with encounters between 
pickets and mill-guards and deputies. 


Trials 


In Gastonia, Chief of Police Aderholt 
was shot and killed and three other 
officers were wounded while attempt- 
ing to make arrests in a strikers’ tent 
colony. In the sensational trials which 
followed, a gruesome mannikin of the 
slain chief, dressed in the dead man’s 
clothes, was wheeled into court. Ader- 
holt’s widow screamed with fear; one 
of the jurors went crazy; a mistrial 
was ordered. At the next trial, seven 
Communists were convicted. Sen- 
tenced to long jail terms, six of them 
skipped bail and fled to Russia, where 
they are at present. One is in jail in 
North Carolina. Later, Ella May Wig- 
gins, 29-year-old strike leader, who 
wrote fighting songs for the strikers, 
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George Sloan (Right), Head of Textile Institute, and Alexander Sachs 


was killed by deputies near Gastonia. 
Seven men were arrested for her mur- 
der; all were acquitted. 

Roused by the Communists’ activi- 
ties, the conservative American Federa- 
tion of Labor entered the field. But the 
mill owners would not sanction any 
attempts at organization. They drove 
away even the mild-mannered Edward 
F. McGrady of the A. F. of L., who is 
now helping the government rout gang- 
sters from the labor movement. 

As the depression deepened, and jobs 
became scarcer, labor became more 
docile. Men, women, and children, 
coming down from the hills, were glad 
to get almost any jobs in the mills. 
But still, when they met in secret out 
in the wood-lots, away from the eyes 
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of the company spotters, they sang the in the repeal columns to nearly half 


song of the picket lines: 
“I’m going to starve, 
Everybody will, 
"Cause you can’t make a living 
In @ cotton mill.” 

Last week’s revolutionary proposals, 
coming from the Southern manufactur- 
ers themselves, may do something to 
change that dire prophecy. 


NAVY: Admiral Pratt Retires 
As New Deal Policy Comes In 


An Admiral of the United States 
Navy was “piped over the side” into 
retirement last week, and another put 
in his place. With the retiring officer, 
Admiral William V. Pratt, went the 
policies of his former Commander-in- 
Chief, Herbert Hoover. The New Deal 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, a_ sailor 
President, called for a Navy “second 
to none,” which brought rejoicing in 
every ward room in the fleet. 

Mr. Hoover labored for disarmament 
during his four years in the White 
House. Admiral Pratt tried to help. 
His work at the London Naval Confer- 
ence made jealous brother officers whis- 
per that their chief had “given Uncle 
Sam away.” When the Conference 
failed to achieve any real reductions, 
Mr. Hoover tried to effect disarmament 
by example, shipbuilding was allowed 
to lag and the fleet fell far below the 
strength permitted it under the Lon- 
don Treaty. 


Program 


A $238,000,000 shipbuilding program 
had already been announced by Sec- 
retary Swanson. Last week he stated 
a general policy that would bring the 
fleet to its point of greatest strength 
since the Washington Conference of 
1920. 

In his flag-draped office in Washing- 
ton, Admiral Pratt ended 47 years 
service with the United States Navy. 
Secretary Swanson praised his long ca- 
reer. And then Vice-Admiral William 
H. Standley took his place, pledging 
that though the new Navy “may not 
be quite as large in tonnage as that of 
Great Britain, it will be as effective.” 


REPEAL: Score Is Now 16 to 0 
Against Liquor Amendment 


All former Gov. Alfred E. Smith had 
to do to get a great laugh from a 100% 
wet audience last week was to grin and 
say: “Well, here we are.” 

They were at the New York repeal 
convention at Albany, and after Elihu 
Root, Mrs. Charles Sabin (see page 
15), and other pioneer anti-Prohibi- 
tionists spoke their pieces, the vote 
was 150 to 0 for repeal. 

Wet sweeps of West Virginia and 
California last week brought the total 


of the nation’s population. These peo- 
ple paid over half of the Federal inter- 
nal revenue in 1932. 

The vote of 8 to 5 for repeal in West 
Virginia, dry for 20 years, did not dis- 
may F. Scott McBride, general super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League. 

Mrs. Ella A. Boole, president of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
went to moist Milwaukee last week for 
the fifty-ninth convention of her or- 
ganization and called for a new politi- 
cal party which “refuses to yield to 
the liquor interests.” 

State of the vote of the Repeal 
Amendment: * 

Against Repeal: None 

For Repeal: Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Rhode Island, Wyoming, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Indiana, New York, Illinois, 


Nevada, Massachusetts, Iowa, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, California, 
West Virginia. 


Voting this month: Alabama and 
Arkansas, July 18, Tennessee, July 20, 
Oregon, July 21. 


VETERANS: Murder, Suicide 


Follow Cuts in Compensation 


Murder and suicide last week attend- 
ed the cuts in veterans’ compensation 
which went into effect on July 1. 

Col. Vernon Roberts, chief medical 
officer of the National Military Home 
in Dayton, O., answered a midnight 
ring of his doorbell and was pumped 
full of bullets from the gun of an as- 
sailant hiding in the dark. 


Assassin 


A few hours later the police found 
James Shadbolt, a Spanish-American 
War veteran, crouched in terror among 
the tombstones of a nearby cemetery. 
He confessed to the murder and told of 
an unsuccessful attempt to bomb his 
Congressman, Byron B. Harlan, for sup- 
porting the Economy Bill which re- 
moved from the pension rolls those 
whose injuries had not been incurred in 
service. The law had forced Shadbolt 
out of the Home to which Colonel Rob- 
erts was attached. 

In Philadelphia Daniel Thornton, a 
former Army captain, wrote an open 
letter to the President, locked himself 
up in his hall bedroom and turned on 
the gas. He was a “major general” in 
the Khaki Shirts, who plan to “take 
over” the government if the veterans 
are not treated more liberally. Thorn- 
ton wanted the $275 bonus which the 
government does not owe him until 
1944. 

Suicide, he wrote the President, was 
“the only way I can provide for those 
dependent upon me, by making avail- 
able to them the miserable balance due 
me on my adjusted compensation cer- 
tificate.” The wife and child who sur- 
vive him can collect immediately. 

Meanwhile, 387,000 pensioners with 
non-service connected disabilities were 





dropped from the rolls, to save the goy. 
ernment $83,000,000. But the Veterans 
Administration continued preparations 
to review 300,000 other cases with a 
view to greater liberality. The latest 
Official estimate said that a total of 
$345,000,000 would be saved under the 
regulations which President Roosevelt 
won from a reluctant Congress. 


Explanation 


At Cincinnati Representative Har. 
lan, whom Shadbolt had tried to kill, 
faced the shouting delegates of the Dis. 
abled American Veterans Convention. 
“If the government spends a great deal 
of money on non-service cases,” he 
said, “then your own meritorious cases 
will have to pay the penalty.” 

“Sit down!” thundered his listeners, 

When the convention opened, they 
had listened to a telegram from the 
President assuring them that “no man 
who has been handicapped by service to 
his country shall be forgotten or unre- 
warded to the fullest extent that our 
financial condition permits.” Veterans 
Administrator Frank T. Hines made a 
speech and was cheered, but the next 
day the convention voted to demand his 
removal. 

In another demonstration, the 
“Trench Rat” delegation from Atlanta, 
Ga., staged a barefoot parade along 
Cincinnati’s blistering pavements. They 
were protesting against a recent re- 
mark of Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins about the “Shoeless South.” 


NEW YORK: Tammany Mayor 


Decides To Seek Reelection 


Last week Mayor John P. O’Brien of 
New York announced he would be a 
candidate to succeed himself in the 
election next Fall and newspapers 
bristled with comment. 

Ordinarily, it is not news when 4 
Tammany Mayor decides to run again, 
but Mr. O’Brien’s is a special case. At 
the Baer-Schmeling fight a month ago 
he was booed by “the boys.” Tammany 
has an adage to the effect that “whom 
the boys boo, beware.” Therefore, 
there was speculation as to whether 
Boss John F. Curry would return the 
Mayor to the Surrogate’s bench whence 
he had come. 


Opposition 


Mr. O’Brien will not be unopposed. 
Loring M. Black Jr., a sharp-tongued, 
narrow-chested little Brooklyn Com 
gressman who has made a specialty 
of attacking the President’s economy 
proposals, announced that he would 
run against Mayor O’Brien in the 
Democratic primaries. And former 
Mayor John F. Hylan gave his quad 
rennial “consent” to those who be 
sought him to become a candidate. 

Representative Black does not && 
pect to win the nomination, but counts 
on getting enough of the “clubhouse 
vote” to make John H. McCooey, 
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Brooklyn leader and Tammany ally, 
look on him with more respect in the 
future. Mr. Hylan is seeking the 
Fusion nomination, turned down suc- 
cessively by Joseph V. McKee, Alfred 
E. Smith, and Samuel Seabury, the 
Tammany Tiger’s deadliest foe. Unless 
the Fusionists really “fuse,” the elec- 
tion will probably be the customary 
shadow-boxing. 


Troubles 


Mr. O’Brien’s woes began when he 
was snatched from blameless obscurity 
last November to fill the place left 
vacant by James J. Walker’s flight 
from City Hall. 

The voters were begging for a 
chance to support young “Holy Joe” 
McKee, president of the Board of 
Aldermen, who had performed with ex- 
treme ability as a substitute Mayor 
until Walker’s successor could be 
chosen. But the complications of party 
regularity in a Presidential year put 
Mr. McKee on the sidelines. 

Mr. O’Brien, unfortunately, looks like 
Humpty Dumpty with a protruding 
lower lip, of which cartoonists make 
cruel use. He has a habit, peculiar to 
certain Celts, of talking before he has 
begun to think. Therefore, he estab- 
lished an immediate record as one who 
puts his foot in his mouth almost every 
time he opens it. 

The city’s finances are swaying dan- 
gerously. The Mayor has tried to 
economize, which does not endear him 
to “the boys,” but has not done so 
sufficiently to impress the bankers who 
lend money to New York. Therefore, 
it became necessary to raise $30,000,- 
000 in additional taxes. 


Taxes 


Mr. O’Brien announced that the 
money would be raised by making 
local motorists pay a license fee equal 
to that charged by the State, adding 
5 cents to every taxicab fare, and mak- 
ing visiting motorists pay toll to enter 
the city. “The average resident,” he 
predicted, “will be glad to have new 
revenue brought to the city.” 

Like many of his plans, it roused 
bellowing opposition. Mr. O’Brien is 
not at his best in debate, either with 
taxpayers or reporters. The plan was 
dropped. The $30,000,000 has not yet 
been raised. Meanwhile, a flock of 
Tammany bond salesmen have begun 
ringing doorbells to peddle the obliga- 
tions on which bankers look-with such 
a jaundiced eye. And the Mayor avoided 
last week’s Sharkey-Carnera fight (see 
page 17) like the plague. 


Longings 


“Have we not all longed for quietude, 
for a place of peace, a Bohemia?” he 
inquired once of an audience. 

Mr. O’Brien, a graduate of Holy 
Cross and Georgetown University Law 
School, is a constant platform pleader 
for the scholar in politics. But in con- 
versation, he becomes more practical, 
more a politician. 
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Mayor O’Brien, Adviser to Youth — 


“Young man,” he said to a recent 
Yale graduate who had begun to study 
law, “if you’re going to be a lawyer 
in New York City, forget Skull and 
Bones and Hasty Pudding and join 
Tammany Hall.” 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Two-Cent 
Stamps Back for Local Use 


POSTAGE: Two-cent stamps reap- 
peared on letters for local delivery, last 
Saturday, just a year after the first- 
class rate was raised to three cents. 
Instead of increasing revenue, the 
higher rate caused postal receipts to 
drop. To bring back to first class, let- 
ters diverted to third or delivered by 
messenger, Congress ordered the local 
rate reduced. The three-cent rate still 
applies to letters going from one city 
to another, but the President is em- 
powered to modify the rate, if advis- 
able, within the next year. ; 

The Post Office met the demand for 
two-cent stamps with a large stock of 
Arbor Day commemorative stamps 
printed last year just before the rates 
rose. 

Within the larger cities, letters from 
one community to another still needed 
three cents, because the districts have 
different post offices. This complicates 
postmasters’ jobs, but there is a silver 
lining—a sudden demand for the here- 
tofore unpopular booklets containing 
both one- and two-cent stamps. 


4ESOP UPHELD: Doctors, patients, 
and friends gathered at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in Baltimore last week for 
the great annual turtle derby. In a 
wheel chair sat “Old Ben,” aged Negro 
employee who started the derby by 
collecting turtles decades ago. Then, 
as a solemn doctor blew what bore a 
strange resemblance to a conch shell, 
the first race began. Panic II started 
against Fragments, entry of the Ortho- 








pedics ward. As Fragments dashed 
from his wire barrier straight towarg 
the finish line, a thousand throats 
cheered, then were silent. 

Panic won, because Fragments 
paused to pose for his picture, 
Sterility easily won the second, rather 
dull heat. A newcomer, Blessed Event, 
substituted at the last moment for 
Overdue, both from the Obstetrics 
ward, and won the third heat. 
Then came the final race—with Panic, 
Sterility, and Blessed Event pitted 
against each other. While the others 
stopped to gaze in wonder, Panic 
plodded along, nose to the ground, 


‘and crossed the finish line inches ahead 


of his nearest contender. Panic, stil] 
breathless, suddenly found he had to 
race again, but this time his rival was 
a hare. Turning up his nose in disdain, 
Panic started out slowly, while the 
hare took two leaps toward the finish 
line, then found its blue ribbon collar 
excellent for nibbling. As the hare still 
nibbled, Panic crossed the line, and 
doctors acclaimed his scientific achieve- 
ment. Panic proved Atsop was right. 


GANGSTERS’ WIDOWS: About a 
year ago two New York gangsters 
were put on the spot—Vincent Coll, 
one of the underworld’s most hardened 
killers, and Jack “Legs’’ Diamond, long 
a target for gunmen’s bullets. Last 
week Lottie Coll was indicted for mur- 
der; Alice Kenny Diamond was shot to 
death. 

Mrs. Coll, arrested for illegal pos- 
session of a pistol and identified as the 
“gun girl” in many Bronx drug store 
holdups, was implicated in the murder 
by confessions of companions found 
with her. Tired of “five and ten cent 
store stuff,” they said, she insisted on 
big game. At her orders, they tried 
to take a jeweler for a ride, and when 
he escaped, pursued him with shots 
that missed their target but killed a 
girl. 

Mrs. Diamond was found in her 
gaudy Brooklyn apartment, with 4 
bullet in her temple. She had been 
dead two days. Penniless after “Legs” 
was killed, Mrs. Diamond acted im 
burlesque, was paid by racketeers for 
her company at speakeasies, and was 
about to open a “Gypsy Tea Room” in 
Coney Island. Recently she complained 
that she was “tired of protecting a lot 
of mugs.” Apparently the mugs de- 
cided to protect themselves. 


TECHNOCRACY: Howard Scott told 
the National Technological Congress 
and Continental Convention on Tech- 
nocracy, meeting in Chicago, (se 
cover) that the “Roosevelt raw deal is 
the greatest bolony ever perpetrated,” 
that bayonets would be used to put 
technocracy over. Because “Professor 
Scott .. . created a lot of trouble,” 4 
committee called off a scheduled ban- 
quet. Everyone was delighted, except 
the hotel which had prepared the dil- 
ner. It received not even an erg i 
payz.ent. 
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DISARMAMENT: 


Roosevelt’s World Appeal 


Fades As Conference Adjourns Without A Peace Plan 


From a three-tiered dais in a paneled 
hall at Geneva, Arthur Henderson, one- 
time iron puddler, now grizzled presi- 
dent of the World Disarmament Con- 
ference, last week adjourned the con- 
ference until Oct. 16. 

High hopes which followed President 
Roosevelt’s May appeal to the world’s 
rulers faded. Again Europe had failed 
to agree on a peace plan. 

Doubts arose as to whether she ever 
would agree. Count Rudolf Nadolny, 
duel-scarred German delegate who op- 
posed adjournment, exclaimed: 

“People of the world will never un- 
derstand this adjournment—why, after 
seventeen months’ labor, we are unable 
to reach an accord. Adjournment will 
be interpreted as abandonment.” 

Hugh Wilson, American delegate, 
felt adjournment made later success 
easier. Most of the others concurred. 
They knew world interest was centered 
on the Economic Conference in London 
and that an agreement there would re- 





Arthur Henderson, Conference Head 


duce international suspicion; that dur- 
ing the Summer Mr. Henderson would 
visit European capitals to pour oil and 
untie knots. 

M. Rene Massigli, spectacled French 
diplomat, made it plain that his nation 
will refuse to disarm until convinced 
her ancient enemy will honor a treaty. 
Inferentially he recalled German ob- 
Structionism at the conference sessions, 
jingo speeches of Nazis, the Nazi feud 
with Austria, and recent Berlin de- 
mands for fighting airplanes. 

“The governments’ responsibilities 
will not be determined by the adjourn- 
ment of the conference but by their 


attitudes,” he lectured. “If disarma- 
ment negotiations are to succeed, gov- 
ernments must live up to their obliga- 
tions.” Excited by this pointed hint, 
Count Nadolny shouted: “I am con- 
vinced that an international engage- 
ment will be faithfully observed. I say 
this for my government and any gov- 
ernment which may succeed it.” 


SUCCESSES: The adjourned session, 
which opened in February, produced 
meager results. They included: 

1. German agreement to assist in 
working out plans for standardizing 
European armies on a militia basis. 

2. American agreement to abandon 
isolation to the extent of conferring 
with other powers when war threatens. 

3. Tentative adoption of the Musso- 
lini plan by Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and Italy. Under this plan 
the four powers agree to: 


® Consult with each other on all ques- 
tions which concern them and to co- 
operate with other powers, through the 
League of ‘Nations, to maintain peace. 


@ Consider the revision of treaties 
which have become inapplicable. Ob- 
servers saw in this the possible revision 
of boundaries set by the war treaties. 


@ “Make every effort” to insure the 
success of the disarmament conference 
and reexamine important questions 
which it fails to settle. 


@Endeavor to settle, through the 
League of Nations, all issues which 
involve the economic restoration of 
Europe. 


@ Abide by the pact for ten years. 


FAILURES: The conference failed 
to: 

1. Adopt the MacDonald plan pro- 
viding for proportional reductions in 
the size of European armies, a naval 
holiday until 1937, and abolition of 
aerial bombing. 

2. Provide for the “security” of 
France, without which she refuses to 
disarm. 

3. Take any effective steps leading 
to the general disarmament of Europe. 


FUTUFE: The day before the con- 
ference adjourned, a less formal dis- 
cussion of its problems took place in 
the cabin of a 45-foot schooner an- 
chored off the coast of Maine. Two 


men sat on a bunk and considered 
what they could do to help in the solu- 
tion of the knotty problem. 

The shorter, in a brown tweed suit, 


was Norman H. Davis, American Am- 
bassador-at-Large, who had attended 
many of the Geneva sessions. The 
taller, in gray flannel trousers and 
white sweater, was the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. Davis emphasized Germany’s 
present willingness to support the 
militia scheme and said he had noted 
a great improvement in mutual under- 
standing. 

He hoped that private agreements 
during the Summer would enable a 
drafting committee to set to work on 
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Rudolf Nadolny Opposed Adjournment 


a disarmament pact by the end of July. 

As the President nodded accord, Mr. 
Davis explained, for the benefit of 
isolationists, that America’s agreement 
to confer with other powers when war 
threatens keeps her clear of dreaded 
entanglements. 

“We agree that if a nation is the 
aggressor, we will merely promise not 
to aid or abet that nation,” he drawled. 
“It is a purely negative position. 
Furthermore, sitting down to talk it 
over does not commit us.” 

His announcement, made in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s presence, that he would 
return soon to Geneva constituted an 
official answer to rumors that the 
$50,000 collateral loan which he got 
from the House of Morgan would cur- 
tail his diplomatic activities. 


RUMANIA: Young Prince Gets 
Beating From His Playmates 


The education of a prince embraces 
many subjects. That of Michael, son 
of King Carol of Rumania, includes 
black eyes. 

Visiting the palace dining room, 
where Michael often lunches with less 
privileged urchins, Carol detected 
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princely arrogance. He called the 12- 
year-old heir’s friends aside. 

“There is one thing you fellows must 
-understand,” he said. “If any of you 
let Michaél hit you without giving him 
a good hiding, you can look for serious 
‘trouble from me.” 

Visible evidence on Michael’s pudgy 
face last week showed that his friends 
were keeping out of trouble. 


RUSSIA: Commissar Litvinoff 
Talks English; Embargo Ends 


Maxim Maximovitch Litvinoff, the 
pudgy Foreign Commissar of the So- 
viet Union, speaks English like an Eng- 
lishman. Last week he spoke it seri- 
ously and to some purpose in several 
conferences at London with the tall 
and stately British Foreign Secretary, 
Sir John Simon. The upshot of their 
conversation was the renewal of An- 
glo-Russian trade. 

In April, two of the five British 
engineers convicted of “espionage, sa- 
botage, bribery, and conspiracy” in a 
celebrated trial at Moscow were 
clapped into a Russian prison, William 
L. MacDonald for two years, Leslie 
C. Thornton for three. 

Britain, indignant, slapped an 80% 
embargo on Russian goods, of which 
she had imported about $65,000,000 
worth annually. Russia promptly re- 
taliated with a 100% embargo on goods 
from Britain, of which she annually 
imported about $35,000,000 worth. 
Neither nation could afford the trade 
war. Once it had been declared, neither 
wished to be the first to cry quits. 


Problem 


Then last week, invited to do so by 
the British government, Commissar 
Litvinoff repeatedly called at the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office and conferred with 
Sir John Simon. Their problem, which 
was to find a means whereby both 
countries might retreat without appear- 
ing to, would have been keenly appre- 
ciated in China, where face-saving is of 
first importance. 

Before the week was over the prob- 
lem had been solved by the release of 
the two British prisoners and the lifting 
of the two embargoes. 

In the Russian version of the inci- 
dent, it was a Russian victory, since 
the British embargo was removed 
twelve hours before the prisoners were 
freed. . In the British version, it was 
a victory for Britain, since the British 
embargo was not removed until the 
order for the prisoners’ release had 
been signed. 


Steps 


. In Britain the necessary steps were 
taken at a Cabinet council which met 
in Buckingham Palace with King 
George as presiding officer. In Russia 
the prisoners were freed by the presid- 
ium (inner council) of the Executive 
Committee, or Parliament, while the 
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Commissar for Foreign Trade can- 
celled the Soviet counter-embargo. 

Saturday evening Thornton and Mac- 
Donald, held in a hospital wing of Sok- 
olniki prison, were ordered to pack 
their kits, were taken to an open court 
where several Soviet officials and the 
British Charge d’Affaires were gath- 
ered about a lighted table and, to their 
joy and astonishment, were told, “‘Gen- 
tlemen, you are free.” 

They spent the night at the British 
Embassy and next day left for London. 
Thornton seemed to be in good health, 
though MacDonald looked worn. Both 
said they had been well treated. 

It was announced that negotiations 
for an Anglo-Soviet trade treaty, in- 
terrupted by the arrest of the British 
engineers, would soon be resumed. 


ETHIOPIA: Envoy of Emperor 
Sent To Return Official Visit 


President Theodore Roosevelt caused 
excitement by entertaining Booker T. 
Washington, American Negro Educa- 
tor, at the White House. President 
Frafiklin Roosevelt may have an Afri- 
can guest there the end of this month. 

Ras Desta Demtu, coming to return 
the American mission’s visit to Haile 
Selassie I’s coronation as Emperor of 
Ethiopia, is not a Negro. Quite black, 
he, like the Emperor, his father-in-law, 
belongs to the Hamitic-Semitic race 
and claims descent from King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. 

He is probably the first Abyssinian— 
Ethiopian they prefer to be called—to 
visit America officially. He comes as 
personal representative of Haile Selas- 
sie—King of Kings of Ethiopia, Con- 
quering Lion of the Tribe of Judah, 
and First Anointed of God. 


Career 


That astute monarch was Ras Tafari 
Makonnen, 25-year-old leader of a re- 
volt, in 1916, against Emperor Lij 
Yasu, whose friendship with Moslems 
antagonized Christian subjects. Zau- 
ditu, daughter of the great Emperor 
Menelek, was enthroned, and Ras 
Tafari became Regent. 

He was the real ruler. For fourteen 
years he suppressed rebellions among 
the lesser kings, each a feudal lord in 
his own district. He nipped plots, 
which cropped up even in the palace 
at Addis Ababa. He brought the em- 
pire into the League of Nations, and 
made it a signer of the Kellogg Pact. 

When Zauditu died, Ras Tafari be- 
came Emperor. His coronation was a 
major international social event of 
1930, marred only by two events. 
Col, H. F. Julian, “Black Eagle” of 
Harlem, crashed his plane and was 
banished because he flew against 
orders. Then diplomats objected to 
dining with a German lady-in-waiting, 
who was also a midwife. 

Otherwise, things went smoothly, 
with the Duke of Gloucester, the Ital- 
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ian Crown Prince, Belgians, Germans, 
and Greeks all bearing gifts. A speciaj 
American delegation, appointed by 
President Hoover and headed by H. yw 
Jacoby, arrived with refrigerators, 
radios, motion pictures; rose bushes, 
and other unofficial presents. The of. 
ficial gift was the President’s auto- 
graphed photograph. 


Ceremony 


After a week of barbaric ceremony 
and rejoicing, the Corquering Lion 
settled down to business. He granted 
a constitution to his 10,000,000 sub- 
jects, acted to liberate Ethiopia's 
2,000,000 slaves, and put down a revolt. 
When an angry mob felled American 
Minister E. Southard, after his auto- 
mobile crushed an Abyssinian woman’s 
great toe, the First Anointed ended the 
diplomatic crisis by apologizing to 
Washington. 

His edict last March limited Ethio- 
pian mourning to three days. Former- 
ly, for weeks and months after a 
death, Abyssinians showed their grief 
to condoling visitors by working them- 
selves into hysteria and rending their 
white, toga-like garments. “The 
mourning that is becoming to Chris- 
tians,”’ the King of Kings now says, 
“is to weep, either loudly or silently, 
and to shed tears.” 


BRITAIN: Tories Approve New 


Indian Constitution After Fight 


Twelve hundred Tory leaders flocked 
to the staid Friends Meeting House in 
London for the annual meeting of the 
Central Conservative Council. There, 
a fight over the White Paper—the Na- 
tional government’s new Indian consti- 
tution which will transfer power over 
the judiciary and police from British 
officials to native provincial assemblies 
—almost sent the party on the rocks. 

Stolid, undemonstrative Stanley 
Baldwin, party leader, former Prime 
Minister, and Lord Privy Seal in the 
present coalition cabinet—brushed 
aside arguments about the Paper’s mer- 
its. Instead, he urged the conserva- 
tives to approve the government’s atti- 
tude, to postpone final conclusions on 
the proposal itself until the joined par- 
liamentary committee now considering 
it had reported. 

As he finished, an enthusiastic group 
leaped up, singing “For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow.” Then came discordant 
notes. Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, former 
Governor of Bombay, viewed the pro- 
posal “with grave anxiety,” imploring 
his party to disapprove. Lord Carson 
hobbled forward to back his “diehard” 
fellow peer. Winston Churchill, the 
party’s stormiest petrel, vented his 
spleen against the Paper, was heckled 
bitterly, and shouted down. 

When the tumult died, the Lloyd res 
olution was rejected. Then, by a vote 
of 838 to 356, the party followed its 
leader. 
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, EUROPEAN SOYUZPHOTO 
“Air Defense is Self-Defense,” Say Dictator Stalin (Left) and President Kalinin (Right) of Russia 
Bomb Symbols on German Streets Salute a Sports Review of 100,000 Comrades at Red Square, Moscow 


WIDE WORLD INTERNATIONAL 
The Prince of Wales Plays the Lead in a Movie Bearing His Lord Mayor of Guildford in Bathing- 
Name, Made in London as a Benefit for the League of Mercy Suit and Robe of Office Opens Pool 


Albert Einstein and Edouard Herriot Carrying Guns and Full Equipment, Japanese Troops Enter 
Receive Honorary Degrees at Glasgow Peiping to Reinforce Legation Guards, While China Signs Truce 
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GERMANY: Hitler Turns on 


Catholic, Protestant Politicians 


The process of converting Germany 
into a “totalitarian” State, with “one 
goal, one party, one conviction,” last 
week continued full blast. 


CATHOLICS: Proscription and dis- 
solution were the recent fate of Ger- 
many’s Communists, who polled about 
5,000,000 of the 39,000,000 votes in the 
Reichstag elections of Mar. 5, and of 
her Socialists, who polled about 7,000,- 
000. Last week the same fate con- 
fronted the two middle-of-the-road 
Catholic parties, which together polled 
5,500,000. 

“Political Catholicism” must be up- 
rooted, the Nazis have proclaimed. Last 
week Propaganda Minister Goebbels 
gave the Centrist party, the larger of 
the two Catholic groups, a piece of 
advice. “Close your shop,” he said, 
“for there are no more customers com- 
ing your way.” 

Meanwhile, in Rome, Vice Chancel- 
lor Von Papen, a prominent Catholic, 
visited the Vatican, presumably to dis- 
cuss a concordat between the Reich 
and the Holy See regulating the status 
of German Catholics. The pact was 
ready for initialing the middle of this 
week. 

The negotiations were not helped 
when Rev. Ludwig Mueller, Army 
chaplain and Hitler’s adviser in 
Church affairs, was quoted as saying 
that the Chancellor, a Catholic, would 
join the new National Evangelical 
Church into which Germany’s Protest- 
ants are being united. The statement 
was officially and vigorously denied. 


PROTESTANTS: Late in May, re- 
jecting Dr. Mueller, candidate of a 
Nazi group known as “German Chris- 
tians,” Germany’s Protestant leaders 
made the Rev. Friedrich Von Bodel- 
schwingh, world-known social worker, 
Protestant Bishop for the Reich, and 
hence head of the new unified Prot- 
estant Church. 

The Nazis challenged his election, in- 
sisting that the Church must be com- 
pletely Hitlerized. Two weeks ago 
they won a victory when the govern- 
ment of Prussia, constituting about 
two-thirds of Germany, made Dr. Au- 
gust Jaeger State Commissar for the 
Protestant churches and the new Bish- 
op’s superior, thus forcing the latter 
to resign. 

Until President Von Hindenburg in- 
tervened, a week ago, they pressed 
their advantage ruthlessly. 

Church leaders protested that the 
Nazis were jeopardizing the spiritual 
independence of the Church. Dr. Von 
Bodelschwingh, in a statement secretly 
passed from hand to hand, declared 
that the Church must remain free from 
political pressure. The faithful were 
urged to make July 2 a day of prayer 
for the Church’s freedom. 

The Nazis overrode this opposition. 
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Chancellor Hitler’s agent, Dr. Mueller, 
appointed himself head of the German 
Evangelical Church Union, in which 
nearly all German Protestants are 
united, as well as head of the Supreme 
Church Council and of all Church com- 
mittees. 

The Nazis were now in a position to 
reorganize the Church as they wished, 
and they wished to subordinate it to 
the State: as evidence of their inten- 
tion, Nazi orders were issued that the 
churches observe Sunday as a day of 
thanksgiving for Nazi control and that 
they fly the swastika. 

At this point President Von Hinden- 
burg, an orthodox Protestant, inter- 
ceded. Immediately after Hitler had 
visited him at his estate in East Prus- 
sia, across the Polish Corridor, he 
wrote to the Chancellor declaring that 
the conflicts in the Evangelical Church 


ee 
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Franz von Papen, Who Went to Rome 


filled him with concern. He was con- 
fident, he said, that Hiiler’s “states- 
manlike farsightedness will suceed... 
in restoring peace.” 

The Chancellor immediately ordered 
Minister of the Interior Frick “too 


initiate negotiations in the spirit of the. 


President’s letter.” 

Pastors thereupon were permitted 
to observe Sunday as they wished. 
Some churches flew the swastika. 
Others did not. 


NATIONALISTS: Long’ expected 
came at last when Dr. Alfred Hugen- 
berg, (see cover) press, movie and in- 
dustrial magnate, resigned from the 
Hitler Cabinet, the National party, of 
which he was head, dissolved and 
joined the Nazis. It had polled 3,000,- 
000 votes on March 5. 

Dr. Hugenberg, who held the Min- 
istries of Economics and Agriculture, 
had been placed in the Cabinet by 
President Von Hindenburg to act as 
a brake on Hitler. It was soon evi- 
dent, however, that the Nazis could 
not be stopped. Hugenberg, Monarch- 
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ist and an advocate of uncontrolled 
capitalism, was out of place at the 
head of Hitler’s corporative State, 
Last week he and his followers, har- 
assed by the Nazis, gave up the struggle. 

The new Minister of Agriculture is 
Richard Darre, who won the farmers 
to the Hitlerites and who, known as a 
“Radical” Nazi, believes in breaking up 
large estates. 

The new Minister of Economics is 
Dr. Kurt Schmitt, insurance executive, 
who is not a Nazi. His assistant will 
be Gottfried Feder, the Nazis’ economic 
theorist and author of their platform. 
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OTHER NATIONS: Sir Eric 
Turns Over League Keys 


LEAGUE: Sir Eric Drummond, the 
incomparable secretary of the League 
of Nations since it was founded in 
1919, turned over his keys on July 1 
to Joseph Avenol, the French Jew who 
succeeds him. 

Sir Eric is universally credited with 
having contributed more than any other 
man to the League organization, tra- 
dition, and accomplisments. 

The heir to the Earl of Perth is anx- 
ious to resume his interrupted career as 
a British diplomat, and there is some 
talk of sending him to Rome or Wash- 
ington. Meanwhile, The London Times 
has been carrying his advertisement 
for a large country house, convenient 
for golf, his one recreation, which, ac- 
cording to The London Telegraph, “he 
plays for amusement rather than prow- 
ess.” 


EGYPT: King Fuad was petitioned 
by a Moslem committee last week to 
“save the Moslems from the evil in- 
tent of the missionaries.” 

All Egypt, where Moslems constitute 
more than 90 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, is caught in. a violent anti- 
missionary campaign. The immediate 
cause of the agitation is the beating 
received by a 16-year-old Moslem girl 
in a mission school. She took refuge 
with the police, claiming she had been 
whipped for refusing Christian. hap- 
tism. 

In a second petition to the govern- 
ment, the Moslems ask a law “pre- 
venting missionaries influencing minor 
children and weak-minded adults to 
adopt Christianity.” 


TURKEY: As one of the means to 
protect women in Mustafa Kemal’s 
Turkey, free love contracts have been 
drawn up between free lovers and at- 
tested before a notary. The agree- 
ments provide for an indemnity to the 
woman in case the contract is broken. 
Last week the Minister of Justice, Yu- 
suf Kemal Bey, ordered notaries t 
cease witnessing the contracts. 

More than 300 have been signed, 
many of them by employers and their 
women servants, and by married men 
and single women. 
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MRS. SABIN: Arch-Enemy 
Of Drys is Zealous Crusader 


Down the middle aisle of the Assem- 
bly Chamber of the Capitol at Albany, 
N. Y., last week sailed a triumphant 
woman, attractive, her reddish blond 
hair touched with gray, her little chin 
held high. 

It was one of the purple moments in 
the life of Pauline Morton Sabin. Del- 
egates to the New York State Repeal 
Convention (see page 8), voting wet 
150 to 0, cheered Mrs. Sabin almost as 
vociferously as they whooped it up for 
former Gov. Alfred E. Smith. 


Veteran 


Newspapers speak of Mrs. Charles H. 
Sabin as a “veteran campaigner for re- 
peal,” although she has been head of 
the militant Women’s Organization for 
National Prohibition Reform only since 
1929. Since that time, when she be- 
came chairman with 17 women as her 
rank and file, the organization has 
grown to a membership of half a mil- 
lion, with branches all over the country. 
Her organization outnumbers the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union by 
several thousands, as Mrs. Sabin takes 
pleasure in emphasizing. 

“IT think I can explain it,” she says. 
“The W. C. T. U. is more than 60 years 
old. But:today we, I mean the repeal- 
ists, are the temperance party.” 

Supporters of the W. C. T. U. will 
never agree to that. Mrs. Sabin has a 
letter from a Middle-Western woman 
temperance advocate’ with this charm- 
ing introduction: 

“Every night I get down on my knees 
and ask God to damn your soul.” 


Salt 


It was a surprise to all of her society 
friends when Mrs. Sabin began to take 
politics seriously. Thinking it over, 
they decided that, after all, she was em- 
inently fitted for crusades. Her father 
was Paul Morton, late president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Sec- 
retary of the Navy under Theodore 
Roosevelt. She went with her father to 
Washington when she was 16, and on 
his death inherited his millions derived 
from Morton’s (“It Pours’) salt. 

She made her debyt in Washington 
and had the alarming habit of marching 
her guests from the dinner-table over 
to the Senate gallery to listen to 
Speeches at night sessions. 

After her marriage to J. Hopkins 
Smith, she dropped her political inter- 
ests and was kept. busy with family 
life and the rearing of two sons. In 
1915 she obtained a divorce and mar- 
ried Charles Sabin, chairman of the 
Guaranty Trust Company. 

Soon the banker’s wife was giving 
elaborate lawn parties at Southampton, 
L. L, for the benefit of the local Repub- 


lican organization. In 1920 she cam- 
paigned vigorously for Harding, and 
formed the Women’s National Repub- 
lican Club. She was its first president. 
After five years of grinding, detailed 
work that put the club definitely on the 
political map, she resigned, refusing 
renomination. 


Mirages 


A power now, she opposed the nomi- 
nation of Hoover and plunged headlong 
into work against prohibition. She 
says that she had succumbed to pic- 
tures of a Utopian, dry America. 

“It was not long before I discovered 
that those pictures were mirages. 
Moreover, I began to see that whether 
my boys drank or not was my respon- 
sibility and not the government’s.” 

This philosophy she took to lecture 
platforms in 31 States during 1931. 
Everywhere she faced heated opposi- 
tion on the part of the drys. The most 
acrimonious of her debates were in 
churches. 

She quit the Republican ranks to vote 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Incidentally, she has found time to 
run a New York City home in Sutton 
Place, another at Southampton, and a 
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Elihu Root (Left) and Mrs. Charles 
Sabin at New York Repeal Convention 


flourishing interior decorating business, 
Eighteenth Century, Inc. 

It was under her direction, in 1930, 
that the Georgian home of a New York 
Republican district club was refur- 
bished. She put a series of book bind- 
ings on the library shelves. Democrats 
were gleeful when they discovered that 
instead of printer’s ink, wooden blocks 
were set between the covers. Economy, 
rather than illiteracy, was given as the 
reason. 

Today Mrs. Sabin’s chief enemy is 
not the virulent dry but the apathet- 
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ic, lackadaisical let-George-do-it wet. 

She is politician enough to dodge all 
questions as to what the wets will have 
to offer if and when the Eighteenth 
Amendment is repealed. “That ques- 
tion,” she says cagily, “is asked by the 
drys, anxious to have us put forth plans 
they may shoot at.” 

Mrs. Sabin reads prodigiously, center- 
ing on the literature of temperance. She 
talks like a machine-gun in action and 
smokes constantly. Asked if she drinks, 
she flicks a lithe finger and says: “If I 
do, that is my personal affair.” 


HAYS: Jew, Defender of Reds, 


Accepts Invitation to Germany 


Visitors waiting to see Arthur Gar- 
field Hays, at his law offices at 43 Ex- 
change Place, New York, may well in- 
clude the head of a large manufacturing 
concern, a corporation president, one 
of the many heirs of the eccentric mil- 
lionairess Ella Wendel, (see page 29), 
a reformer with a hatred for Tammany, 
a publisher whose books have been sup- 
pressed, an International Worker of the 
World, and a Communist. 

Both Right and Left interests pressed 


‘upon this busy lawyer last week. He 


was engaged in the intricacies of the 
Wendel will case, with. millions of dol- 
lars involved, when a cablegram came 
from Moscow. This ‘asked Hays to 
come overseas to enter Herr Hitler’s 
Nazi nest. Would he defend the Com- 
munists to be tried for the burning of 
the Reichstag Building, Feb. 27 last? 


Jew 


“In view of your representation that 
the men are innocent,” forthwith wired 
Hays, “and a fair trial is doubtful, I 
shall be glad to join in the defense, pro- 
vided the German Government permits. 
Bear in mind the fact that I am a 
Jew.” 

A New York Jewish lawyer defend- 
ing Communists in a Nazi court-room 
is Mr. Hays’s idea of an interesting 
situation. Ever since he first espoused 
radical and underdog causes, he has 
lived dangerously. He has lived well, 
too, in handsome city and country 
homes, amid surroundings contrasting 
strangely with those of his underpriv- 
ileged clients. 


Radicals 


Struck with the manner in which this 
heavy-set man, with a game leg, a long 
nose, a humorously twisted mouth from 
which a pipe forever sticks out, goes 
headlong into the most desperate of lost 
causes, someone once asked him why he 
should concern himself with defense of 
radicals. 

“Every once in a while,” answered 
Hays, “a man is moved to do something 
from which he does not derive benefit. 
He acts because his nervous system re- 
sponds pleasurably to the altruistic 
emotions aroused. In other words, he 
gets a kick out of it.” 
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Hays was born in Rochester, N. Y., 
51 years ago. His father was a manu- 
facturer, the family moved to the West 
Side of New York when the boy was 15. 
He went to Columbia University where 
he played lacrosse, and a mandolin with 
the Glee Club, wrote lyrics for the un- 
dergraduate show, “The Mischief Mak- 
ers.” He went out for water-polo but 
was nearly drowned by gigantic Fred 
Duden, a Columbia star athlete, and 
was not among those present when the 
squad reported the next afternoon. 


Law 


He drifted into the law, especially its 
international aspects. Before this coun- 
try entered the World War, Hays spent 
two hectic years in London arguing be- 
fore hostile British prize courts the 
rights of neutral nations. His espousal 
of the unpopular began early. Stories 
that he was “pro-German” so enraged 
him that when he went to be examined 
for the draft, he hopped energetically 
about on his good foot, praying that he 
would be accepted despite his handicap. 
The war ended before his quota was 
called. 

He turned to dissident politics, joined 
the mildly reformistic Committee of 
Forty-eight in an endeavor to form a 
third party. It was during the reign of 
terror, instituted by Attorney General 
Mitchell Palmer, after the war, against 
all unorthodox, that the Committee was 
attacked, its membership denounced as 
“dangerous reds.” 


Victory 


The American Legion tried to obtain 
an injunction to keep Hays and the rest 
from holding a convention in St. Louis. 
When the _ well-fed, immaculately 
clothed committee members marched 
into court during the arguments on the 
injunction, the judge refused to grant 
the Legion’s demands. ‘“‘Was that a vic- 
tory for free speech?” the reporters 
asked Mr. Hays. “No,” he grinned, “it 
was a victory for Hart Schaffner and 
Marx.” 

Hays has fought most of his free 
speech cases as counsel for the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, that organi- 
zation of Republicans, Democrats, So- 
cialists, liberals, agnostics and radicals, 
inspired by the flaming personality of 
-Roger Baldwin, its director. 


Darrow 


Mr. Hays was for the defense with 
Clarence Darrow at the Dayton Funda- 
mentalist trial, where the purple-faced 
Bryan fought and fell. He was with the 
gnarled Illinois agnostic at the trial of 
Dr. Sweet, a Detroit Negro physician, 
who fired with fatal effect upon a mob 
bent on lynching him. With Darrow he 
went South to defend the Scottsboro 
boys, but when the Communists insisted 
that both veteran battlers agree to 
abide by Communist orders, he and 
Darrow withdrew. Hays has stumped 
around the embattled camps of strik- 
ing coal-miners, defied injunctions and 
the passionate prejudices of the South 
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Arthur Garfield Hays Plans To Get a 
Kick Out of Nazi Germany 


in cotton-mill strikes, stood up against 
tear-gas bombs and mounted police in 
strikes through New Jersey textile cen- 
ters. 

“In other words,” as he says, “I geta 
kick out of this.” 


TRANSITION : Life’s Changes 
As Reflected In The News 


@Engaged: A long-rumored engage- 
ment was announced in Paris last week 
when bans were posted for Mrs. Dor- 
othy Benjamin Caruso Ingram, widow 
of Enrico Caruso, and Charles Adams 
Holder, American banker in Paris. 

When Dorothy Benjamin told her rich 
New York lawyer father in 1918 that 
she was going to marry the tenor he 
promptly disinherited her. She was 20 
years younger than the 45-year-old 
opera star. : 

After Caruso’s death she married 
Capt. Ernest A. Ingram, a wealthy 
Scot. The match lasted two years and 
ended in divorce. She had one child 
by each husband. 

Mr. Holder, 61, was born in New 
York and was educated in medicine. 
Entering the consular service as a ca- 
reer man he remained in it six years. 
Dropping this he went to the Guaranty 
Trust Co. as vice president. 


®@ Birthday: Tomorrow, in Winter Har- 

bor, Me., Frank B. Noyes, publisher of 
The Washington Star and president of 
The.Associated Press will play his daily 
round of golf and celebrate his 70th 
birthday. 

Starting to work on The Washington 
Star, where his father was editor, when 
he was 18, he rose rapidly in the pro- 
fession. In 1900 he was instrumental 
in founding the mutually owned Asso- 
ciated Press. He was elected its first 
president and has held the job since. 
After nine years as editor of the 
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Chicago Record-Herald he returned to 
Washington in 1910 as president of 
The Star. 


@Died: “How are you? Sleeping aj 
right?” When Addie McPhail Arbuckle 
heard no answer to her question she 
rushed into her husband’s room. 4 
hastily summoned house physician jp 
the Park Central Hotel, New York, told 
her that her husband Roscoe “Fatty” 
Arbuckle had been dead of angina pec. 
toris for half an hour. 

All but born in the theater, “Fatty” 
Arbuckle died only a few hours after 
celebrating a triumphal return to it. 
It was twelve years ago that his sen- 
sational trial for the death of Virginia 
Rappe, show girl, who had died under 
scandalous circumstances, made the 
vastly fat and popular comedian un- 
wanted in “Hollywood booking offices. 

Finally film people decided that the 
public had sufficiently forgotten his 
three criminal trials to tolerate him 
again. The day before his death he 
had completed a series of six short 
comedies and had been handed a new 
contract by Warner Brothers. 


@ While crowds beneath the windows 
of his home in Buenos Ayres called 
out, “Beat death yet, old man,” Hipolito 
irigoyen, former President of Argen- 
tina, died this week of cancer at the 
age of 82. 

Three years ago rebellious. street 
crowds were calling for Irigoyen’s 
blood. Then, after years of dictatorial 
rule he was deposed by revolutionists 
under Gen. Jose Uriburu who was 
made provisional President. The old 
ruler was accused of misappropriation 
of funds, imprisoned, then pardoned ii 
1932 by: President Justo, Uriburu’s suc- 
cessor. He refused to accept a pardon 
though the courts ruled that he must. 
At a trial which he insisted upon, he 
was released on a technicality and 
came back to Buenos Ayres, broken in 
health, restored to popular favor. 

Gruff, short-spoken, secretive, he 
nevertheless held to a rough democratic 
philosophy. Scornful of popular clamor 
he fought hard for extension of the 
franchise. 


©Parting: “It is true that Pickfair is 

for sale and that a separation between 
Douglas and me is contemplated. If 
there should be a divorce, the grounds 
will be incompatibility.” 

Mary Pickford’s brief announcement 
confirmed a recurrent rumor. Theif 
marriage in 1920 came close on the 
heels of a trip each had taken through 
the divorce courts. 

Press agents delighted in building 
them up as the most perfectly matched 
couple in the motion picture colony. 
In the last three years Fair 
meanderings over the earth have sep 
arated them the better part of the time. 
But he laughed at each mention of 4 
pending divorce, calling it “the annual 
report.” Last Monday he made no such 
laughing denial from London. 
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BOXING: Mt. Primo Carnera 
Tops the Heavyweight Range 


Mother Italy’s descendants living in 
New York—the largest Italian city in 
the world—went out to Madison Square 
Garden’s Long Island City Bowl a week 
ago and joined the press in unanimous- 
ly hailing Primo Carnera’s dramatic 
knockout of John Coccoskey, better 
known as Jack Sharkey, world’s heavy- 
weight champion. 

Sharkey, having fought only once in 
a year, surprised ring followers by a 
courageous attempt to stave off defeat 
against an opponent who lived up to 
the claims of his fondest admirers. For 
five rounds, Sharkey had the edge. 
Then in the sixth, he slipped, dodging a 
looping left. This seemed to unnerve 
him, he became reckless, and swung 
vengefully but wildly. 


Opening 


In close quarters, Carnera found a 
wide opening, began a right uppercut 
from the floor and landed it solidly. 
That blow made him boxing’s new head 
man. 

Carnera replaces a titleholder whom 





saved his money, and lived a private 
life above reproach. His ring history 
reveals he has sometimes fought well, 
sometimes badly, he has apparently al- 
ways been honest, but after most of his 
fights there has been the stench of 
fouls and fixings. 

In keeping with tradition, last week, 
Johnny Buckley, Sharkey’s manager, 
rushed out excitedly, when he saw his 
fighter dropped face down on the can- 
vas and demanded a-look inside Car- 
nera’s right glove, hoping to find a con- 
cealed sledge hammer on which to base 
his usual claim of foul. None was dis- 
covered. 


Physique 


Primo Carnera, before his recent rise 
to pugilistic fame, was chiefly known 
because of his amazing physique. Be- 
fore the Sharkey match, he weighed in 
at 26042 pounds and stood 6 feet 6% 
inches. He was born in Italy 26 years 
ago weighing 22 pounds at birth, the 
size of three ordinary babies, though 
both his parents were 5 feet 10 inches 
in height and not unusually large. His 


father, believing he was just the first - 


of a family that was to expand, named 
him Primo. Later three younger broth- 





Jack Sharkey and Primo Carnera: a Comparison in the First Round 


sport writers will not miss. When 
Gene Tunney voluntarily retired as 
heavyweight champion in 1929, Shar- 
key was awarded the title after elim- 
inating a few contenders. He lost it 
to Max Schmeling on a foul in 1930, 
then last year won it back. from the 
German on a debatable decision. Dis- 
liking the boxing business from the be- 
ginning, and following it only for the 
money in it, Sharkey has fought as lit- 
tle as possible during his reign as cham- 
Pion, has seldom been polite to news- 
paper men, and never has tried to make 
himself a popular idol. 

Once a Boston sailor, he took his 
rise to fame calmly, but garrulously, 


ers were designated as Secondo, Terzo, 
and Quarto. At the age of twelve, 
Primo left home when he found no sup- 
port, and his father’s clothes too small 
to fit him. 
Size 

He grew up to weigh 300 pounds but 
has since taken off all excessive fat. 
Today he wears a size 19 collar, a 23Z 
shoe to cover feet eighteen inches long, 
has badly fallen arches, one prominent- 
ly missing tooth, and receding gums. 
Imaginative writers have likened his 
head to the dome of St. Peter’s, his fists 
to Virginia hams, and blotches on his 
legs to the repair patches on the worn- 
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out inner tube of an automobile tire. 

In spite of his dimensions, doctors say 
Carnera is not a freak, and only in one 
foot is there the slightest trace of ac- 
romegaly, a cronic nervous disease that 
makes giants. Even so, his circus pos- 
sibilities were recognized years ago in 
Paris. Hired as a strong man his big 
stunt was to hold ropes tied to two 
cars, about the size of Austins, as the 
motors roared and the wheels swirled 
in the dirt without progressing an inch. 


Amusements 


One of Carnera’s pet amusements is 
the movies. His favorite actress is 
Norma Shearer; his most admired ac- 
tor, Maurice Chevalier. Other pastimes 
that he enjoys are radio music, poker, 
and an occasional glass of beer. But he 
does not care for his native wine. He 
plays the accordion badly (see cover) 
and tries to drown out his mistakes 
by loud singing. 

Among things which require mental 
effort, the new champion has found dif- 
ficulty in speaking and understanding 
English. Once, asked what he thought 
about Hollywood, he said, “Me knock 
heem out in the second round.” Also 
it has been rumored that his first two 
English words were: “Me hungry,” 
his first three words: “Me very hun- 
gry.” 

Improvement 


Carnera handles his money about as 
well as his English. But in that respect 
he showed. signs of improvement last 
week. Menaced by a waitress’ breach 
of promise suit and claims of a former 
manager and promoter for payments 
of debts, Carnera filed a petition of 
bankruptcy before his fight with Shar- 
key. Then, after it, he got a check for 
$16,377, 10% of the gate receipts. 

Close ring observers will not admit 
that Carnera has fought more than six 
“on-the-level” fights. Until recently, 
few of his managers had a thought that 
he could ever be more than an exhibi- 
tionist. Therefore he was taught to 
grow] and scowl like a wrestler—to play 
the role of a fistic Frankenstein for the 
benefit of the customers. 

Today he stands at the top of the 
heavyweight heap with only Baer loom- 
ing as a dangerous rival. Instead of 
concentrating on histrionic effects now, 
he puts on an aggressive, genuine-look- 
ing fight. But his managers probably 
will not want him to risk losing to 
Baer until he has picked up some small 
change defending his. crown against 
second raters. 


TRACK : TwoAmerican Records 
Shattered at Meet of Amateurs 


An iron man and a black streak of 
lightning dominated the National Ama- 
teur Athletic Union championships held 
last week in Chicago. 

Glenn Cunningham, the iron man and 
the country’s premier mile runner, won 
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the 1,500-meter and 800-meter races. 
His time in the longer race was 3 min- 
utes 52.3 seconds, which bettered the 
American -record by three seconds. 
Ralph Metcalfe, Negro Marquette 
sprinter, credited with being 1933's 
fastest human, flashed home in front in 
the 100-meter and 200-meter races, set- 
ting a new American mark of 21.1 sec- 
onds in the latter event. 

The New York Athletic Club athletes 
successfully defended their team cham- 
pionship against all opposition, winning 
four titles, tying for another, and fin- 
ishing second in five events. 

An expected victor was Joe McClus- 
key of Fordham who won the 3,000- 
meter steeplechase. George Spitz’ de- 
feat in. the high jump was an upset. 
New York University’s star leaper could 
top no more than 6 feet 6 inches, where- 
as Cornelius Johnson, a tall Negro 
jumper from Los Angeles, Cal., cleared 
6 feet 7 inches. 

Whenever Cunningham is a track 
meet hero, as he has been so often this 
year, his friends always recall the ob- 
stacles he once overcame to be:able even 
to walk. At the age of 8 he was caught 
in a schoolhouse fire and his legs were 
severely burned. Today, he wears the 
University of Kansas emblem on his 
chest, but still has poor circulation in 
his legs and suffers from a lack of pro- 
tective tissue over his shins. His broth- 
er, also a victim of the blaze, never re- 
covered. 


GOLF: England Beats America’s 
Finest to Win the Ryder Cup 


“Ladies and gentlemen: Mr. Sarazen 
will now drive the first ball for Ameri- 
ca.” 

The master of ceremonies at the first 
tee of the Ainsdale links in Southport, 
England, had an excited audience last 
week when he stepped up to a micro- 
phone and shouted those words. The 
Ryder Cup matches between the finest 
professional golfers of England and 
the United States were on, and a 
crowd of more than 10,000 followed 
the match. 


Beer 


The weather was perfect, admission 
price was only “0 cents, and beer tents 
were everywhere. Here was the chance 
to watch Walter Hagen try for a long 
putt, Gene Sarazen smack a great 
brassie, Leo Diegel “miss ’em quick,” 
and all the other famous foreigners 
match their skill with the more fa- 
milar abilities of Britain’s golfers. 

Strictly in accordance with tradition, 
forbidding an American Ryder Cup 
victory on British soil, the United 
States’ players failed to destroy Eng- 
land’s happy holiday. After losing the 
Scottish foursomes, in which two-man 
teams stroke one ball alternately, Cap- 
tain Hagen led his men in a stirring 
uphill fight in the singles. A two-foot 
putt, nervously sunk by Syd Easter- 


brook on the last hole in the final 
match against Densmore Shute, set up 
a roar from the crowd that signalized 
another British win. That putt, the 
slim margin by which the United 
States lost; made the final score 6% 
to 5%. 

Later in the week the American 
players had another sort of trouble. 
They went up to Glasgow, Scotland, 
and defeated a ten-man team of local 
amateurs at eighteen-hole medal play 
by 22 strokes. But while winning these 
matches they discovered that their 
Scottish caddies forgetfully pocketed 
coins which they had crushed into the 
greens to mark balls which obstructed 
each other’s paths to the holes. 


PARLIAMENTARY CLASH: The 
Prince of Wales and Lady Astor, the 
former Nancy Langhorne of Virginia, 
waged a war of drives, pitches, and 
putts one day last week, on Walton 
Heath. They met in the semi-final 
round of the British Parliamentary 
handicap golf tournament, and the 
Prince won 2 and 1. Rated a low 80 
player, and handicapped at 11, he had 
to concede 7 shots to Lady Astor, 
whose stroke allowance is 20. 

Before the match, in the smoking 
room of the House of Commons, where 
the spoken word is mightier than the 
golf stick, bettors made Lady Astor 
an early favorite because of her known 
ability to upset an opponent with a 
running fire of vivacious chatter. But 
the Prince, who has modeled his swing 
after American professionals, was not 
bothered by anything she said, and did 
a business-like job of scoring his vic- 
tory. He played the first nine holes in 
46, the next eight in three under fives. 

The place and time of the match was 
not made known until the last minute, 
in the hope that the gallery would not 
be large. Yet photographers appeared 
in a swarm, and the Prince was an- 
noyed by one who argued over the right 
to take pictures. “Come, come, chil- 
dren. No quarreling,” said Lady Astor. 


® Meanwhile, many 1933 titles were 
being won at home. Don M. Parker, 
founder and president of the New 
York State Golf Association, went out 
on his home course, the Garden City 
Golf links, and teamed with his 16- 
year-old son, Brewster, to lead nearly 
one hundred other family pairs, who 
competed in the eighteenth annual 
father-and-son tournament. The Park- 
ers scored 82—16—66. Two teams, 
John D. Chapman and his son Richard, 
of Greenwich, Conn., and Alfred S. 
Bourne and his son Kenneth, of Garden 
City, tied at 79 for low gross honors. 


@A _ slender 20-year-old Oklahoma 
University sophmore, Walter Emery, 
a rank outsider, became the new inter- 
collegiate golf champion at Williams- 
ville, N. Y. Yale won the team title 
for the third successive year, the 


’ twentieth win for the Blue in the 


history of the event. 
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®@ Kiskiminetas School of Saltsburg, 
Pa., usually referred to as Kiski, won 
the schoolboy golf championship at the 
Greenwich Conn., Country Club. The 
four members of the winning team 
conquered hills and heat, to average 
slightly over 80 a round on the difficult 
course. ' 


SPORT SHORTS: High Tide 
Wins Gibsor Island Race 


YACHTING: At the boom of a gum, 
a flotilla of schooners, sloops, yawis, 
ketches, and cruising boats left New 
London last Saturday and sailed off on 
a race down the Atlantic seaboard 
around the Virginia Capes, and up 
Chesapeake Bay to Gibson Island, a 
distance of 475 miles. Forty-two craft 
competed in the colorful handicap 
event. High Tide, Eugene Dupont’s 
schooner and one of two boats to start 
from scratch, finished first in 87 hours, 
20 minutes and 40 seconds. Unfavor- 
able weather this year kept some of the 
contestants at sea for days after the 
winner had crossed the line. One boat, 
Jack Aron’s Countess, was delayed so 
long that the crew ran out of an ap- 
parently adequate supply of cigarettes. 

J. Rulon Miller, whose perpetual 
memorial trophy is set up as the win- 
ner’s,prize, was mainly responsible, in 
1929, for making the first Gibson Island 
Race a success. During his life, he did 
much to popularize sailing on the 
Chesapeake. Last week his name was 
on many tongues, because he was the 
builder of High Tide, the winning boat 


@ Meanwhile W. L. Stephenson’s Vel- 
sheda, possible challenger of American 
yachting supremacy, sailed to a series 
of victories against Britannia and 
Shamrock V on the Clyde, thereby giv- 
ing encouragement to the hope that 
there may be an America’s Cup race 
in 1934. ' 


TENNIS: While Ellsworth Vines Jr, 
Henri Cochet, Jack Crawford, and Her 
en Wills Moody advanced to the final 
brackets of the Wimbledon champion 
ship last week-end, young Americal 
crossed rackets in the Intercollegiate 
and Interscholastic tournaments. At 
Haverford, Pa., “Jack” Tidball, of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
carried off the college title by defeating 
Richard T. Murphy of Hamilton 84 
9-7, 8-6. Tidball will have his name i 
scribed on the trophy won last year by 
Clifford Sutter, who is now in England 
with the Davis Cup Squad. Earlier ® 
the week, in a preliminary round 


Joseph Coughlin, of Stamford and Eg 


bert J. Miles, Yale’s basketball guard, 
set an endurance record. Coughlin wom 
28-26, 6-1. 

The new Eastern schoolboy-champio@ 
is Richard Hebard of Hill School, whe 
overwhelmed Richard Clements o 
Choate at Rye, N. Y., in straight sets 
6-3, 6-3, 6-1. 
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ACME 
The Referee is Almost Pinked in 
National Fencing Tourney at Chicago 
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Aaron Butash Winning the National Ellsworth Vines Jr. in Action at Wimbledon, England, Where He Advanced 
Marbles Crown at Ocean City, N. J. Into the Final Brackets and Was Favored To Win the Singles Title 
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KUHN, LOEB: Senate Committee Obliged to 


Kahn For Giving It Lesson In Banking 


“Mr. Kahn, I’m sorry you’re going.” 

Senator Alben W. Barkley, reached 
across a table and shook hands warmly 
with Otto H. Kahn. Except for a few 
details on the activities of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, held over until July 
6, testimony on the House of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. was over. 

A moment before, the trim, white- 
haired art-patron, philanthropist, and 
financier, a senior partner in the na- 
tion’s second ranking firm of private 
bankers, was excused from the witness 
chair. He thanked the Senators and 
their counsel for their “patience and 
consideration,” and wished “every pos- 
sible success to the labors of your com- 
mittee.” 


Indebted 


“We are obliged to you, Mr. Kahn,” 
replied Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, 
venerable head of the Senate Banking 
and Currency subcommittee, which has 
been probing into financial affairs seek- 
ing the basis for reforms. “You have 
been very kind and generous in your 
cooperation, and we are indebted to 
you. .. I hope you will come to Elorida 
and live to be 100!” 

Even Ferdinand Pecora, the belig- 
erent cross-examiner of the House of 
Morgan, three weeks before, went out 
of his way to express publicly his 
“thanks to the witness and his firm for 
the cooperation they have uniformly 
accorded us from the beginning of our 
investigation into their activities.” 

This cordiality was mirrored by 
other committee members and by the 
handful of spectators. Mr. Kahn had 
impressed them with his frank, ready 
answers, good humor and ingratiating 
manner. 

Among the mass of details and prac- 
tices which Mr. Pecora disclosed for the 
record, four held attention: 


CHILEAN BONDS: There was the 
sale to the public, from 1925 to 1929, of 
$90,000,000 worth of first mortgage 
bonds of the Mortgage Bank of Chile— 
five issues unconditionally guaranteed 
by the Chilean government at the firm’s 
insistence—today quoted at about 14 
cents on the dollar. 

“You have touched a sore point,” 
Mr. Kahn declared, explaining that it 
was the only K. L. foreign financing 
now in.default, (he told another Senate 
Committee in December. 1931, that his 
firm had issued $1,136,750,000 of for- 
eign securities, about half of them in 
association with J. P. Morgan & Co.) 

The Chile bonds were not being paid, 
the testimony showed, because the Re- 
public had declared, in 1931, a mora- 
torium on the transfer of funds out 


of Chile. The Guaranty Company, se- 
curity affiliate of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, offered the 
issues with K. L. and others. 

For bringing the business to Guar- 
anty, Norman H. Davis, then a private 
citizen, now America’s roving Ambas- 
sador, received $35,000 in commissions. 
When reporters told him of this in 
Boston, on his way to visit the Presi- 
dent (see page 6), he declared: “They 
are trying to smoke me out, and I don’t 
care if I am smoked out.” ; 


INCOME TAX: The now discredited 
“capital gains and losses” provision of 
the income tax law also reappeared. 
Like Mr. Morgan, Mr. Kahn claimed 


_that his “ignorance of income tax af- 


fairs is abysmal.” He paid “substan- 
tial” taxes in 1928-1929, but none in 
1930-1932. He expected 1933 would be 
“a different picture.” 

Questioned by Mr. Pecora, Mr. Kahn 
revealed he had sold five blocks of 
stock in December, 1930, to his daugh- 


— 


PENNROAD: There was, too, the for. 
mation of the Pennroad Corporation, 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1929 
Mr. Kahn testified its certificates for 
common stock (held in a “voting 
trust” for ten years) were bought by 
the public for more than $130,000,000, 
and that their market value today was 
about $30,000,000. For its advice and 
help, Kuhn, Loeb received various 
forms of compensation totaling $5,840, 
000. 


Strategy 


The purpose of the Pennroad Cor- 
poration was “a matter of railroad 
strategy.” The Pennsylvania, he said, 
“felt it incumbent to create an instru- 
ment of defense against threatened and 
apprehended aggressions on the part 
of competing railroads in its own ter- 
ritory . .. when everybody thought 
whatever he bought was going to be 
worth more tomorrow and was cer- 
tainly worth buying.” 

“What were those invading forces?” 
Mr. Pecora asked. 

“All the forces in the territory,” said 


Mr. Kahn. “Primarily I should say the 
Alleghany.” 
Spectators, remembering the Mor- 


gan-financed Van Sweringen railroad 





Benjamin Buttenwieser, 33-Year-Old Partner in Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


ter, Mrs. Maude E. Marriott, and that 
in the following Spring she had re- 
assigned them to him. He recalled that 
some of those stocks were “gloomily 
familiar” because “they turned out 
lemons.” Asked if such a sale at the 
year-end “was sort of an annual custom 
of yours?” “I believe it was,” Mr. 
Kahn promptly answered. 

“They were made in order to enable 
you to take what is known as a tax 
loss?” prodded Mr. Pecora. 

“Tax loss,” Mr. Kahn said smoothly, 
‘is an ugly term and an ugly conno- 
tation. I suppose it will be abolished 
forever after you fool with it here... 
I mean the custom.” 





“holding company,” pricked up their 
ears. Some recalled the bitter battle 
of 1901, when Morgan for J. J. Hill 
and Kuhn, Loeb for E. H. Harriman 
fought for control of Hill’s Northern 
Pacific, ending in a draw and a panic. 

Mr. Kahn, however, passed on 
the subject of corporate devices like 
Pennroad. 

“I think,” he said, “investment trusts 
by which voting power is given to4 
small class of stock are inventions of 
the devil.” 


LISTS: Finally, there were lists 
None held a name of political promb 
nence. One showed the firm’s chief § 
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client corporation, like Pennsylvania, 
Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, West- 
inghouse, and Western Union. An- 
other gave the names of 43 clients who 
bad bought Pennroad stock below the 
market price. A third, arousing quite 
a flurry, named some 40 invited partici- 
pants in Kuhn, Loeb underwritings. 


Relatives 


On this last list were many partners’ 
relatives. Also, among others, were 
Albert H. Wiggin, resigned head of the 
Chase National Bank, Percy A. Rocke- 
feller, resigned director of the National 
City Bank, and Charles E. Mitchell, 
resigned head of the National City 
Bank. Mr. Kahn explained: 

“It was of great value to us—they 
are all old friends of ours—to be able 
to go to them and get their judgment. 
... In return for that, the only thing 
we could do to show our gratitude 
and our appreciation . . . was to give 
them a little token of courtesy and 
good will when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself.” 


THE FIRM: At.the opening hearing 
June 27, Mr. Kahn asserted that “our 
business can persist only as long as 
we have the confidence and good will 
of both our corporate clients and: the 
public.” 

Kuhn, Loeb has been building con- 
fidence almost as long as J. P. Morgan 
& Co. On Feb. 1, 1867, the firm 
was founded by two merchants, Abra- 
ham Kuhn and Solomon Loeb, who had 
come to New York from Cincinnati 
two years before, with a tidy fortune 
made largely during the Civil War. 
Half of their original announcement 
(the other half cannot be found) hangs 
framed in a private office at 52 Wil- 
liams St., New York. 

“We employ no salesmen... We do 
not chase after business. ... We do 
business with people who come to us. 
-. If Iam known to be a pretty good 
doctor, Iam liable to keep my patients. 
If not, and if for any reason it is pos- 
sible to think somebody is coming up 
who is better, the patient will quit 
me... cold.” 

Just outside the door sits the late 
Mortimer L. Schiff’s son, John, now 
one of the firm’s eleven partners. His 
great-grandfather was Mr. Loeb, his 
grand-father Jacob H. Schiff, born in 
Frankfort, Germany, who more than 
any other man helped build the firm 
to greatness. He brought European 
money into Kuhn, Loeb-financed rail- 
roads by getting Japanese and other 
foreign government financing for them. 


Noted 


John Schiff’s uncle is Felix M. War- 
burg. He has been a partner since 
1896, thus outranking by one year, 
Mr. Kahn, who himself married the 
daughter ofa former Kuhn, Loeb part- 
ner. Mr. Warburg is now largely an 
adviser, giving his time chiefly to his 
numerous charities. 

Except Mr. Warburg and Mr. Kahn, 


no present Kuhn, Loeb partner was ad- 
mitted before 1929. Like Mr. Kahn’s 
son Gilbert, Mr. Warburg’s son Fred- 
erick has served since 1931. It was the 
latter who told a friend before the 
Washington hearing started: “Well, I 
guess it’ll be like the Morgan investi- 
gation, except that we’re going to bring 
our own midgets.” 

Kuhn, Loeb partners have no special 
duties, taking business as it comes. 
They work in pairs, in case of emer- 
gency. Because Benjamin Buttenwieser 
was familiar with details of the Chilean 
financing, he took Mr. Kahn’s place as 
witness on this subject. 

Mr. Buttenwieser was graduated 





have been with Morgan, notably Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. 


THE DIPLOMAT: Along with Mr. 
Warburg and two other partners, Mr. 
Kahn has a controlling voice in the 
firm’s affairs. It is the voice, not of 
a tyrant, but of a diplomat. He spoke 
to the Senators as the firm’s elder 
statesman. He praised the aims of 
the Committee, the purposes of the 
Roosevelt program, the principles of 
the Recovery Act and of the Securities 
Act. Addressing Senator Fletcher, he 
referred to “your own delightful coun- 
try ... Florida, where I usually do 
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INTERNATIONAL 


“I Hope You Will Come to Florida and Live to be a 100,” Said Senator 
Fletcher (Right) to Otto Kahn (Left) at End of Senate Hearing 


from Columbia at 18. He was a pro- 
digy.. That same year, 1918, Kuhn, 
Loeb gave him a job as a “runner.” 
Last year he became a partner at 32, 
widely heralded as one of the most 
brilliant young men in banking. His 
wife is a grand-daughter of Adolf 
Lewisohn and a daughter of Arthur 
Lehman, whose banking house, Lehman 
Bros., took part in the Chilean financ- 
ing, and whose brother, Herbert, is now 
Governor of New York. 


Charities 


Like many Kuhn, Loeb partners, Mr. 
Buttenwieser is active in charities. This 
fact may help explain why, during the 
depression, no Kuhn, Loeb employee 
has been dismissed, nor has had a sal- 
ary cut. 

A specialist in the railroad field, the 
firm has had its biggest business in 
security financing. Unlike J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., its deposits of clients’ money 
are relatively small—$15,210,248 at the 
end of last year, compared with Mor- 
gan’s $340,047,701. Total assets were 
$34,266,405, only about 8% of Morgan’s 
total. 

Alone or with other houses, Kuhn, 
Loeb has sold securities totaling more 
than $12,000,000,000. Many of them 


go in the Winter.” When he was 
asked what he would become if he 
went into public life, he promptly re- 
plied, “United States Senator.” 


Groomed 


Despite blistering weather, he al- 
ways appeared immaculately groomed, 
preferring to keep his coat on, because 
he felt “undressed” without it. 

Because of recent ill-health, his doc- 
tor was in constant attendance, but 
never seemed to be needed. Even after 
a whole day of testimony, he felt 
“fresh as a daisy.” He talked and 
joked with Senators, with counsel, with 
reporters and photographers. “How 
about a ticket to our ball game?” a 
policeman asked him. “Sure!” he said, 
and bought 25. Once, at a photog- 
rapher’s behest, he lay half reclining 
on the conference table (see cover). 
To a young newspaper woman who 
interviewed him, he gave a fatherly 
warning against the blandishments of 
the more youthful members of his 
staff. 

He joked about his pronunciation, 
calling it his “quaint French-Canadian 
accent.” Referring to Nazi Germany, 
he mused: “I do not believe we are 
very welcome.” He called a Washing- 
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ton Summer night almost as sleepless 
as some he had spent when the firm 
was floating a new issue at the time of 
the Lusitania disaster. 

Although Mr. Kahn’s good humor 
never left him, he was more often 
serious. His testimony was interspersed 
with philosophy. So pithy and direct 
were his comments that Senators beg- 
ged him to continue time and again. 

He spoke of the “megalomania” of 
the late 20s, when everybody rushed 
to “bits of paper.” He told of “cut- 
throat competition” among bankers for 
new securities, with “fifteen” at one 
time “at Belgrade, Jugoslavia, bidding 
for one bond issue.” He discussed gam- 
bling and speculation, short-selling, 
“bear raids,” buying “on margin,” 
stock pools, and numberless related 
subjects, until the caucus room seemed 
like a class at a business school. 

Directors he called the “brain trust” 
of a corporation. As for the private 
banker, “impose upon him the strictest 
requirements of what he offers... 
the profits he is to make.” Finally, 
on the value of the investigation into 
banking and finance, he fervently de- 
clared: 

“I think nothing is more important 
for the welfare and for the satisfac- 
tion and for the absence of irritation 
and resentment and bitterness on the 
part of the people than to have pointed 
out to them in what way they ought 
to deal with that which is their all, 
upon which they and their family de- 
pend, and which they now think is fre- 
quently abstracted from their pockets.” 


RECOVERY: Turmoil, Strife, 


Hamper New Roosevelt Board 


Stephen Leacock once wrote a story 
in which a highly agitated man leaped 
upon his horse and “galloped off in 
a‘l directions.” 

Similarly, members of the general 
staff, directing the recovery drive, 
clambered aboard the cruiser Indian- 
apolis on Monday, to report to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Behind their public 
words of progress lurked private evi- 
dences of confused cross-purposes. 


Discord 


In the farm sector of the battlefield, 
Providence lent a hand (see page 5), 
with complicated results. Into the pub- 
lic works sector, the budget suddenly 
intruded, bringing discord with it. And 
politics stuck a foot in the door of the 
industrial sector’s general headquar- 
ters, confounding the head officer. 

Besides, there was confusion in try- 
ing to fit the “Brain Trust’s” mountain 
of plans into the molehills of reality, 
On this subject, Alfred E. Smith added 
to the uproar with a new Outlook edi- 
torial: “If we could give the planners 
a corner of Alaska, or a chunk of the 
Bad Lands, for their experiment, it 
would not be so serious. Then, if the 
laboratory blew up, the whole nation 


would not suffer. 
“So far as the National Industrial 


Recovery Act is concerned ... if its 
terms are carried out literally ... in 
such a triumph of bureaucracy, the lit- 
tle man would be lost in the shuffle... . 
Radicals . . . and conservatives... 
both are likely to feel that they have 
been handed the bologna.” 

Dissension in the public works pro- 
gram arose over the question of when 
the vast outlays should be made. Rex- 

















INTERNATIONAL 
Secretary Roper, Who Denied Friction 
With Commander-in-Chief Johnson 


ford G. Tugwell and others of the 
“Brain Trust” wanted immediate action 
at full capacity, as a “primer” for busi- 
ness, -Budget Director Douglas, with 
support from Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes, desired moderation—a gradual 
release of money, to threaten as little 
as possible the government’s financing 
and budgeting problems. 


Flare 


The conflict, long smoldering, flared 
up in a two-hour meeting July 1. De- 
spite the outcome—an allotment on 
Thursday of $400,000,000 for Federal 
projects exclusive of the $400,000,000 
already released for highway construc- 
tion, and a 4% interest rate on most 


public works loans—the controversy 


continues. 

Dissension appeared also in the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Administra- 
tion. Here it is political: who should 
get NIRA jobs, what should NIRA 
politics be toward various groups, par- 
ticularly labor? 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, “dictocrat” 
for industry, found his job of getting 
NIRA into action, particularly on the 
cotton textile industry’s new code (see 
page 7), complicated by rumors of 
friction. Secretary of Commerce Roper 
and others on the NIRA Cabinet Ad- 
visory Board, so ran the story, did not 
see eye to eye with the General, and 
threatened his authority. 

Asked whether this was so, the bluff, 
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hard-bitten warrior shouted: ‘Hell, no! 
That’s a lot of bunk! I couldn’t have 
had more help from those fellows if 
I’d written the ticket myself!” And 
Secretary Roper announced curtly that 
Mr. Johnson was “Commander-in- 
Chief under the President.” 

However, evidence accumulates that 
the General is increasingly impatient 
of restraining hands, particularly when 
they pull partisan wires. Back-stage 
Washington expects a break unless the 
pattering feet of politics can be pointed 
away from the third floor of the Com- 
merce Building. 


Activity 


Meanwhile, thousands of factories 
and stores from coast to coast are hum- 
ming with activity. Their officers are 
busier still, working on codes of fair 
competition, wages, hours, and prices, 
on trade associations and other com- 
plex subjects necessary to industrial 
regimentation. 

Chicago was a favorite conference 
spot, with a mushroom growth of new 
associations. New codes went east and 
west for final changes, or were rushed 
to Washington for approval. 

At Lake George, N. Y., the National 
Funeral Directors Association began 
drafting rules for fair competition. In 
Atlantic City, the National Association 
of Retail Grocers drew a code amid 
great uproar, after most of the dele- 
gates had gone home worn out with 
four days of conviviality. In New York, 
among many others, the Association of 
Manufacturers of Machinery in the 
beauty industry fixed $7.50 as the 
minimum price for permanent waves. 


DEFICIT: U. S. Treasury Short 
$3,000,000,000 in Fiscal Year 


Employing a system of accounting 
which baffles even experts, the United 
States Treasury reported for the third 
successive fiscal year a huge deficit in 
the government’s operations. The 
Treasury showed also that its borrow- 
ings from the public had jumped closer 
to the war-time peak. 

In keeping its accounts, two huge sets 
of books are used. One records “ordi- 
nary” receipts and expenditures, the 
other shows “emergency” outlays. 
Combined they foot up a total shortage 
of more than $3,000,000,000 for the 
twelve months ended June 30, when the 
government closes its fiscal year. T0 
meet this shortage, the Treasury had to 
borrow. 

The “ordinary” budgets for the last 
two fiscal years, in millions of dollars, 
compare thus: 





1932 1933 
Ont? Lis $4,886 $3,866, 
INCOME .........ceecce0-0- 2,006 2,080 
ees eis. .ink is $2,880 $1,786 


These figures were announced by 
Dean Atcheson, young Assistant Sec 
retary of the Treasury. He pointed to 
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the cut in outgo of $1,020,000,000, half 
of it accomplished by a $500,000,000 
subscription to the stock of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in 1932, 
and consequently not included in the 
1933 budget. 

Subsequent Treasury purchases of 
R. F. C. bonds have been included in 
the “emergency” accounts. In the past 
year, about $1,250,000,000 was ad- 
vanced to the R. F. C. Add this and 
other relief outlays in the “emergency” 
books to the “ordinary” deficit, and the 
“ynbalance” of more than $3,000,000,- 
000 is apparent. 


Loans 


On Sunday, the R. F. C. announced it 
would finance cotton sales to Russia 
(see page 5). The day before, it re- 
ported it had authorized over $3,000,- 
000,000 in loans since its formation in 
February, 1932. It had paid $2,636,046,- 
740 in cash, and had been repaid $570,- 
762,971. 

Its cash has come from the Treasury, 
which, in turn, has borrowed it from 
the public. On June 30, the public debt 
was $22,539,000,000 up $3,052,000,000 
in twelve months, not far from the all- 
time high of $26,596,000,000 in August, 
1919. 


DISSOLVED: Stockholders 
To Decide On Drug Inc. Split 


Bona fide chemist shops are rare in 
1933. The modern “drug store” deals 
in novels, candies, alarm clocks, tuna 
fish, automatic pencils, tobacco, and 
whisky as well as in drugs and toilet 
articles. 

Rare, too, is the successful holding 
company which will dissolve volunta- 
rily. Yet the directors of Drug In- 
corporated recommended unanimously 
last week that their $150,000,000 cor- 
poration split itself up into its compo- 
nent parts, If the stockholders approve, 
this will be the largest United States 
holding company ever to dissolve of its 
own free will. 


Shares 


Like the little druggist who com- 
plains that side lines interfere with his 
primary business, Drug Incorporated 
expects its five outstanding subsidiaries 
will operate more effectively when sep- 
arated. Their shares will be allocated 
to Drug stockholders with “due regard 
to (their) earnings and assets.” 

Drug Incorporated was formed in 
1928 by a merger of Sterling Products 
and United Drug Company. Later it 
acquired Bristol-Myers, Vick Chemical, 
and Life Savers. These are the five 
units to be reestablished by the disso- 
lution. They will have no corporate 
connection and no interlocking directo- 
rates. Each company will apply for 
listing on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

Advertising made household words 
of many of the holding company’s 


products. But, because the corpora- 
tion was a “circular trust,” some of its 
own products fought with each other 
as well as competitors. Among its bet- 
ter known merchandise are: Bayer’s 
Aspirin, Cascarets (laxative), Rexall 
products, Ipana (toothpaste), Vick’s 
Vaporub, Life Savers, Pine Bros, Glyc- 
erine Tablets, Castoria (laxative), 
Three-In-One-Oil, Phillips Milk of Mag- 
nesia, Sal Hepatica, Mum (deodorant). 


CUSTOMER’S MEN: Under 


Ban on Speculative Accounts 


Once many a Wall Street customer’s 
man needed only a constitution of high 
alcoholic resistance, a string of good 
stories, and a fat address book. Since 
the black days of October, 1929, how- 
ever, security salesmen or customer’s 
men, engaged in soliciting prospects 
and advising investors, have paced the 
floor nights trying to untangle com- 








WIDE WORLD 


Richard Whitney, Head of Stock Ex- 
change, Where New Rules Were Set 


plexities of the depression. Last week, 
new rulings of the Stock Exchange 
added to their grief. 

For the protection of security buy- 
ers and sellers,.in line with the “‘let-the- 
seller-beware” policy of the New Deal, 
the Exchange ruled that from now on 
customer’s men may not indulge in 
speculating on their own. This was 
taken to mean not only trading on mar- 
gin, but also participating in specula- 
tive pools or joint accounts. Branch 
managers of Exchange houses, as well 
as those soliciting business, are included 
in this ruling. 

Seers, who write market letters de- 
signed to stimulate security sales, were 
also brought under control by the Ex- 
change. Henceforth copies of all let- 
ters must be endorsed by an Exchange 
member or firm partner, include the 
name of the writer, and be kept on 
file for three years. 
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WEEK IN FINANCE: Fund 


Increased as Conscience Hurts 


CONSCIENCE: An anonymous tax- 
payer whose conscience troubled him 
sent $906 to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. He wrote that he should have 
paid it as part of his income tax, and 
wanted to get it off his mind. ~ With- 
out comment, the Bureau sent it to the 
government’s conscience fund, which 
had been building up slowly through 
the years since 1811 to its present to- 
tal above $600,000. 


KREUGER: For fourteen months 
the police of Stockholm have been prob- 
ing the labyrinthine affairs of Swed- 
en’s swindling “Match King,” the late 
Ivar Kreuger. On July 1, they emerged 
with their complete reports—50 of 
them, as long as an 8,000-page book. 
Twenty of the people prosecuted have 
been sentenced. 

That day in New York, creditors of 
International Match Corporation, one 
of Kreuger’s vehicles for getting 
American money, were told by the Fed- 
eral court that careful piecing of the 
wreckage revealed nothing left after 
accountants’ and receivers’ fees. 


TRADING: A new record for the 
month of June, the volume of trading 
on the New York Stock Exchange to- 
taled 125,627,124 shares, as the public 
rushed to cash in on recovery. The 
largest monthly total in history was 
made in October, 1929—141,668,410 
shares—with prices going hog-wild in 
the other direction. 


VALUES: The second half of tu- 
multuous 1933 opened with a gain from 
March 1 of some $17,500,000,000 in the 
open-market values of stocks, bonds, 
wheat, corn, and cotton alone. The 
computer of this spectacular total used 
only stocks and bonds listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, and the 
“visible” supplies of the three staples. 


STEEL: “Twenty-eight blast fur- 
nace stacks were lighted in June—the 
greatest gain for any month since Oc- 
tober, 1922,” says a preliminary report 
issued by Steel, a Cleveland trade mag- 
azine. It added that “in no month 
since August, 1931, has so much pig- 
iron been produced,” and that steel 
plants were now operating at close to 
55% of their capacity. 


BANKER: Next Monday Robert P. 
Braddicks, 51, who was once a boot- 
black, Harlem janitor, Pullman porter, 
John Barrymore’s valet, and bank mes- 
senger, will become the first Negro to 
manage a branch of a New York bank. 
He will be in charge of the Eighth 
Avenue office of the Dunbar National, 
founded in 1928 and controlled by John 
D. Rockefeller Jr. Mr. Braddicks has 
been in banking since he was 31, and 
looks on his new position, through horn- 
rimmed glasses as “just another job.” 
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ATR RACES: Turner Avoids 


Process Server, Sets New Mark 


For months plane makers have been 
grooming speedy new models and pilots 
have been putting them through their 
paces—all in preparation for aviation’s 
annual field meet, the National Air 
Races. 

Los Angeles prepared to do a bigger 
and better job with the four-day meet 
than Cleveland did last year. The-night 
before the first and most spectacular of 
the 30 events—the Bendix trans-con- 
tinental Trophy Race—the City of An- 
gels gave a great ball at which film 
and aviation folk danced, joked, and 
speculated about the chances their par- 
ticular native hero, Col. Roscoe Turner, 
had of winning. 


Preparation 


While this was happening on one side 
of the continent, pilots and mechanics 
put finishing touches on planes in pre- 
dawn darkness at Floyd Bennett Field 
in New York. 

Amelia Earhart was the first of the 
six pilots to rise from the concrete run- 
way. She was in the plane she had 
flown from Harbor Grace to Ireland 
two years ago. 


Dodged 


While she was taking off, Colonel 
Turner dodged around the field in 
grease-smeared jumpers, helping a pro- 
cess server look for—himself. 

None of the field attendants revealed 
the identity of the spectacular flyer to 
the process server. 

At four minutes before four in the 
morning, the Wasp motor on Turner’s 
Wedell-Williams racing plane was 
droning smoothly. Ripping off his 
jumpers and adjusting his waxed mus- 
tachios, Turner posed hastily for cam- 
eramen. Before the process server 
could reach him, he was in the air. 


Others 


Four other pilots, Russel Thaw, son 
of Harry K. Thaw, Russell Boardman, 
the New York-Istanbul flyer, Lee Gehl- 
bach and James Wedell, maker of the 
planes which he and Turner were fly- 
ing, took off in rapid succession. 

Eleven and a half hours later, when 
Turner, the winner, put his plane down 
in Los Angeles, he had lopped 63 min- 
utes off the record for the East-West 
flight which he set up last year. He 
had averaged 219 miles per hour over 
the 2,500-mile course. 

The roar of approval from 48,000 
throats had hardly died down when 
Wedell landed. The triumph was a 
double one for Wedell, for planes which 
he had designed and built in Patterson, 
La., had taken the first two places. 
Last year his planes, landed, one, two, 
three 


While the two flyers were being feted, 


Russell Boardman lay’ in an Indianap- 
olis hospital with a fractured skull, a 
punctured lung, and a broken shoulder. 
In taking off after refueling, his plane 
crashed from an altitude of 25 feet. 
He died last Monday. 


@Far more exciting, from the spec- 
tator’s point of view, than the race fin- 
ish were the antics of Major Udet (see 
cover). He zoomed across the field in 
a vertical bank with one wing barely 
six feet off the ground. 

The greatest of Germany’s surviving 
war aces, he is credited with 62 allied 
planes. Taking to stunt flying after the 











Col. Roscoe Turner, Air Race Winner 


war, he has done outstanding motion 
picture work. His most spectacular 
feat was crashing a burning plane into 
an iceberg off Greenland. “There is no 
danger,” he says, “you just have to be 
careful.” 

Next day Jimmie Wedell, flying the 
same plane that had carried him across 
the country, won the 50-mile, closed 
course speed run. His average time 
of 207.46 miles per hour won him $1,- 
125 to go with the $2,250 his second 
plane in the transcontinental race had 
netted him. 


BALBO: Italy’s Air Armada 
Loses Ship in Holland 


While 60 Dutch planes maneuvered 
overhead Gen. Italo Balbo set his big 
black flying boat, spearhead of the fly- 
ing wedge of 25 Chicago-bound Ital- 
ian planes, down on the smooth waters 
of the Zuider Zee, outside Amsterdam 
last Saturday noon. 

A few seconds later the other four 
planes in his squadron splashed in the 
water after him. Then, in rapid suc- 
cession, came eleven more. When the 
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seventeenth plopped down, it struck 
the water hard, somersaulted twice, 
then rolled over on its side like a great 
ailing fish. Stolid Dutch rescuers took 
four of the crew off, then dove for ‘the 
fifth, a mechanic, who was drowned in 
the cabin. 

Next day 10,000 Irishmen at London- 
derry, northwest Ulster, had a chance 
to cheer the remaining 24 Italian planes 
when they landed on Lough Foyle after 
the 625-mile hop from Amsterdam. 

While the flyers were being feted 
with a champagne supper and a show- 
er of rose petals, two dozen launches, 
each loaded with three tons of fuel, 
bobbed in the harbor at Reykjavik, Ice- 
land, the next call station, awaiting 
the arrival of the armada, held back 
by stormy weather. 


PICCARD: Old Style Balloon 


Ascension Modernized at Fair 


The Chicago Tribune let loose a bar- 
rage of publicity last week, aimed to 
build interest in the American Air 
Races sponsored by it. Another Chi- 
cago newspaper, The Daily News, 
opened its big guns on its own particu- 
lar stunt. 

The News’ event will not attract the 
scores of contestants that the Ameri- 
can Air Races did, but will be more 


spectacular. It is a balloon ascension 
from the Fair grounds. 
Scientific 


No trapeze artist in red tights will 
hang by his toes from a bar slung 
under a dirty smoke-filled bag. For 
The News has engaged the famous 
Piccard brothers; one to direct the 
flight, one to go aloft. 

Last week Professor Jean, American 
brother of Belgian Professor Auguste, 
started telling the country about his 
flight, in-a news story syndicated by the 
North American Newspaper Alliance. 

Professor Auguste, who made -his 
famous flight into the stratosphere two 
years ago, will remain on the ground 
this year while Professor Jean and Lt. 
Comdr. T. W. G. Settle, famous naval 
balloonist, go aloft. The flight should 
start in a fortnight. 


Inflation 


The bag, now being sewed together 
in Akron, will carry a_twelve-foot 
spherical gondola made of light Dow 
metal (see cover) into the stratosphere. 
At the start the bag, with a capacity 
of 600,000 cubic feet, will be less than 
a quarter filled with hydrogen. As the 
flabby gas container pulls the men 
aloft, it will gradually become inflated. 
They calculate the hydrogen will ex- 
pand in the thin air to five times its 
volume on the ground. 

All last week scientists at the Uni 
versity of Chicago were busy building 
instruments for the Piccard flight 
Most important -were those for meas 
uring the rain of cosmic rays on the 
earth. 
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CONVENTION: Scientists at 
Chicago Dip Into Man’s Future 


All of week before last the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science meeting in Chicago discussed 
pure science. A generation hence peo- 
ple may “be moving to the measure of 
their thought.” 

After this dip into the future they 
last week turned to more immediate 
things—things which will make mash- 
ing of potatoes easier tomorrow, radios 
cheaper, and treating of ailments more 
efficient. 

Just as men who have been prying 
the atom apart stole the stage for the 
first week, radio men were in the spot- 
light for the second. 


TELEVISION: Since its inception 
almost all television research had gone 
on along the track originally laid out. 
Reaching the end of the line here, re- 
search men found the public not satis- 
fied with the jerky and obscure little 
images they could transmit. 

Instead of attempting to purify 
others’ ideas, Dr. Vladimir K. Zwory- 
kin, R.K.O.-Victor’s brilliant research 
man, discovered new ideas of his own. 

His dramatic account brought lusty 
huzzahs from his colleagues last week, 
for it looked as if his ten years’ work 
had made a practical thing out of a 
nebulous idea. 

His device throws away all moving 
parts of the old equipment, such as 
scanning discs and motors. In their 
place he puts his iconoscope (image 
seer), to duplicate the functions of the 
human eye. The receiving equipment, 
taking the place of the human brain, 
is the kinescope which he announced 
four years ago. 

The “eye” of the equipment is trained 
on a scene to be televised. Inside a 
cathode ray tube, the heart of the equip- 
ment, the light waves are changed into 
electric energy which is broadcast. A 
steady bombardment of electrons 
strikes a 4” x 5” mica screen. 

On this screen Dr. Zworykin has 
worked out a mosaic of 3,000,000 mi- 
croscopic photoelectric cells—tiny de- 
vices to turn light into electric energy. 
How these are made was not revealed. 
But Dr. Zworykin told his listeners that 
they weren’t made as are the “electric 
eyes” that open restaurant doors, level 
elevators, and turn on shop window 
lights. It seems he had struck upon 
Some automatic process for their mak- 
ing. 

Once the iconoscope has put the scene 
on ether waves, his kinescope picks 
them up. This piece of the equipment 
is much the same as the sending ap- 
paratus, but it reverses the process 
and turns electric into light energy. 

In this section he uses a similar big 
cathode ray tube. But for the bank 





of photoelectric cells, he substitutes a 
fluorescent screen. On this the progres- 
sing scenes are depicted inside the tube. 

The new device is 7,000 times as effi- 
cient as old television apparatus, and 
Dr. Zworykin and his assistants hope 
to push it to the upper limit of its effi- 
ciency—70,000. Meanwhile, marketing 
plans for the equipment are going 
ahead rapidly, hampered only by eco- 
nomic conditions. 


ELECTRIC BLANKET: Next day 
the scientists learned much about why 
it is possible to broadcast. Until now 
they have been in the category of a 
small boy who pushes a light button. 
He knows the light will go on but, he 
is not sure why. Radio men know they 
can broadcast and certain equipment 
will pick the waves out of ether. What 
happens to the waves meantime has al- 
ways been something of a mystery. 


They knew that above the earth are. 


three layers—E (Heaviside layer), F-1, 
and F-2—of thin ionized air—blankets 
of electrified atoms. They believed 
these blankets were all that held waves 
on our earth. Striking them the waves 
slither back. 

But of the blankets beyond E, they 
have known almost nothing. There- 
fore, they were alert when T. R. Gilli- 





WIDE WORLD 
Dr. Zworykin, Television Researcher 


land rose to tell them what he and his 
colleagues at the United States Bureau 
of Standards had found out about lay- 
ers F-1 and F-2. 

The probing finger used, to measure 
and chart these protecting blankets, 
was a high frequency radio set. He 
shot waves at the ionized layers, then 
caught and photographed them when 
they bounced back. By stepping up the 
frequency of the waves 200,000 cycles 
(oscillations per minute) at each jump, 
he detected the point at which he left 
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E and went into F-1, still higher. 

Up to 3,000,000 cycles per minute the 
waves would bounce back from E which 
he placed 75 miles up in the air. Above 
3,000,000 there would be a blank space 
on the charts which showed his waves 
were going into F-1. On up to 3,600,- 
000, F-1—136 miles up in the daytime 
—would rebound the waves. 

Above 3,600,000 cycles, F-2, 550 miles 
up, would send them back. The degree 
of ionization of this last layer is 2,000,- 
000 electrically charged particles per 
cubic centimeter. 

To pierce this heavy shell, higher fre- 
quencies must be employed, whereby 
Gilliland hopes to reach a point at 
which they will not return. Then he 
will know that he has pierced the shell 
and his waves are bound for another 
planet. 

With his new measuring stick the 
Department of Standards hopes to find 
many new facts about the earth’s mag- 
netic pull. Shrewd chart reading would 
give them these and other data valu- 
able to broadcasters. 


OTHER PAPERS: After the radio 
men had taken their seats, representa- 
tives of other groups took the floor. 
Dr. Judson Herrick of the University 
of Chicago reported on his brain re- 
search work. He told how he had de- 
termined that there were between ten 
and fourteen billion nerve cells in the 
average brain. 

The lines that run between these 
cells, each one of which connects with 
all the others, are the index of man’s 
mental capacity. Each body motion, 
such as walking, requires action from 
a cell and sets these telephone wives 
into play. 

To express the number of these lines, 
30 full sized volumes of 350 pages would 
be required. For it is the figure one 
followed by fifteen million zeros. 


@® While all these things were funda- 
mentally more important, the section 
on sociology made the best newspaper 
copy. The star performer here was one 
“Frank Smith,” a paroled pickpocket. 

Carefully documenting his talk, “The 
Social Relationship of the Professional 
Thief,” so that the savants would know 
the meaning of “mob” (gang), “Dip” 
(pickpocket), and “hold out” (not di- 
viding loot fairly), he sketched a pic- 
ture of the ethics of his profession. 

Generally honest with each other, 
they consider the populace in general 
“suckers.” To prey on these “suckers” 
the gangs have definite beats. One of 
the most lucrative is a railroad sta- 
tion. Equal division must be made 
after each job. 

Smith surprised his listeners when he 
told of the respectable home life led by 
many of his colleagues. “Plenty of... 
(them) ... have families but prefer 
to keep them separate from their busi- 
ness,” he said “I know one man, for 
instance, who has a daughter who was 
graduated last week from a well-known 
university.” 
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ARMISTICE: Documents Give 
True Story of Nov. 7 “Peace” 


“Paris Unipress New York. 

“Urgent armistice allies Germany 
signed eleven smorning hostilities 
ceased two Sedan taken smorning by 
Americans.” 

Before cable operators had tapped out 
the first half dozen words of this flash, 
Nov..7, 1918, newspaper, editorial, and 
press rooms sprang into action.. Com- 
positors spelled out “Peace,” “Germany 
Surrenders,” and other such headlines 
in huge type. In a- few moments, 
presses were roaring. A few more 
moments, and newsboys were scream- 
ing the word that turned the Western 
World into a homogeneous howling 
mob —all bent on a celebration which 
would pale any triumph of Caesar’s. 


Hangover 


Next day the world awakened to an 
awful hangover. An armistice had not 
been signed; the well-greased war ma- 
chine of the Allies was rolling on to- 
ward the East. Had the United Press 
made the greatest blunder in journal- 
istic history? 

Stoutly they denied it. Ever sensi- 
tive on the subject, the United Press 
last week continued the denial. Over 
the front pages of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, which own the United 
Press, there was splashed a book re- 
view.” 


Papers 


The book was “Papers Relating to 
Foreign Relations of the United States,” 
made up of old State Department docu- 
ments. In many ways it justified Roy 
Howard, at the time president of the 
United Press, now chairman of the 
Scripps-Howard group, in writing his 
“false armistice” story. 

A dispatch from Col. Edward House 
to Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, 
told the story. Dated Nov. 8, it was: 

“Most of the officials in Paris and 
practically every non-official person 


here believed yesterday that the armis- 
tice had been signed. Captain Jack- 
son, Naval Attache at the embassy, 
sent Admiral Wilson, at Brest, a wire 
to that effect. Wilson showed the wire 
to Roy Howard (then president of the 
United Press) and sent an aide with 
him to the cable censor so that Howard 
would be permitted to send through a 
dispatch stating that the armistice had 
been signed. 

“It is perfectly clear that the United 
Press was not at fault in this matter 
and that the fault, if any, lies with 
Jackson or the French official who 
started the rumor. I suggest that War 


and Navy Departments instruct their 
representatives in Europe to discon- 
sending dispatches respecting 
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Roy Howard, Front-Paged Again 


matters peculiarly within our knowl- 
edge without consulting us.” 
“Edward House.” 
Three days later, with Germany in 
revolution and the Kaiser abdicated, 
the document was finally signed. 
While the Scripps-Howard newspa- 
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pers reviewed only that part of the 
book covering the Nov. 7 “armistice,” 
most newspapers decided not to scratch 
old wounds, avoided these chapters, 


ADVERTISING: Remarkable 


Business Pickup Seen Near 


Advertising’s future under the Na- 
tional Recovery Act kept delegates to 
last week’s convention of the Advertigs- 
ing Federation of America at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., busy debating, guessing, 
prophesying. 

Running through the most technical 
discussions was a note of conjecture as 
to the nature of the new competition. 
At the very outset, Maj. Benjamin 7. 
Namm, president of the Namm store, 
Brooklyn, said that the advertisers 
must clean their own house, or else the 
government would do it for them. 


Suffering 


“Advertising,” said the _ straight- 
spoken retailer, “is suffering from a 
severe case of auto-intoxication. Its 
blood-stream is toxic from the twin 
poisons of exaggeration and incrimina- 
tion.” His hearers sat up when he 
added, “if some of the legislation I 
have seen drawn up is ever enacted in- 
to law, you will be holding the next 
meeting of this association in the main 
auditorium at Atlanta penitentiary.” 
Mr. Namm joined with Joseph H. Ap- 
pel, of John Wanamaker, New York, in 
advocating cutting down of the linage 
of newspaper advertisements. “If that 
brings higher rates for newspaper ad- 
vertising let us have them,” said Mr. 
Appel adding that he believed it would 
be fairer to the reader and eliminate 
selling waste if the papers would agree 
to limit multiple page advertisements. 


Scramble 


At another session the convention 
was told by Harry Boyd Brown, mer- 
chandising manager of Philco Radio 
and Television Corporation that, “the 
scramble for merchandise is on. Not 
next week or next month, but right 
now,” 

When broadly-smiling Edgar Kobak 
of New York, vice president of Me- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., was Tre 
elected president of the federation, he 
said: 

“Delegates are feeling the business 
pick-up . Ballyhoo is virtually 
dead. There lave been fewer signs of 
it at this convention than at any pre 
vious convention.” And Gilbert 7 


Hodges of The New York Sun, wae 
gets around to every important gather 


ing of the advertising clans, 
over his spectacles as he predicted that 
the Recovery Bill would have a benefi- 
cial effect both on the volume and the 
quality of tomorrow’s advertising. ~ 

Finally came assurance from gov 
ernment sources that “good adverti 
ing will become more essential thal 
ever.” In the shape.of a telegram 
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Speak F 
This EASY Way 


FIRST: You Listen SECOND: You Speak 


"Youlez Vous Faire Une Promenade Avec Moi, 


Monsieur ?"_ invites the auda- 
cious “Mademoiselle” of the 
Champs Elysées — or, “Wollen 
Sie mit mir spazieren gehen?” 
from the flirtatious Madchen 


of “Unter den Linden.” 

Paris, Berlin, Rome, Madrid—now 
these great fascinating centers of life 
and love, society, progress, business— 
are as much our neighbors as St. Louis, 
Cleveland,San Francisco,Philadelphia! 

The NEW DEAL has so ordered it! 
Participation, comradeship, co-opera- 
tion, mutual protection—are the effects 
of the edicts of our great president. 

So, whether we like it or not—we’ve 
now got to know at least one neigh- 
bor’s 1 age, just as our English 
cousins who are geographically close 
to the European centers, need to know 
Spanish, French, German or Italian. 


Chances of Advancement 
and Making Money Doubled 

But one must not for an instant consider this necessity 
of knowing at least one other language an unpleasant 
necessity! It is true that one’s chances of advance- 
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RENCH at Once! 


(Spanish, German or Italian) 






CORTINAPHONE 


The Standard Language 
Method Since 1882 


PROOF In Only 5 Days! 


Right in your own home you test our method. WE 
GUARANTEE you will be delighted with the RESULTS in FIVE 
DAYS—or it costs you nothing! Full particulars in our Free Book. 


The CORTINAPHONE Short-Cut Language Method 
Puts a Native Instructor Right in Your Home 


Fascinating Cortinaphone Records —playable on any 
phonograph—bring a native instructor right into your home, to talk to 
you whenever pen | as often as you wish. Just like being abroad with a 
refined and witty native companion—conversing, visiting shops and 
points of interest, attending theatres and opera, arranging train, hotel 
accommodations—learning your new language naturally because you 
“live” pone | word! . 

And sparkling conversation books show you what records tell you. 
You learn to read and write the language as you learn 
to speak it. 








ment, of getting a job, of making money are actually 
doubled by knowing another language—but so also are 
one’s social pleasure, happiness and appreciation of 
what other countries and people have to give us. 

These things were of course true 51 years ago when 
the great Edison and Count Cortina worked together 
to oe | the now world-renowned Cortinaphone 
Method of learning languages, and countless thou- 
sands the world over have benefited. But what was 
true of an isolated America half a century ago, is 
doubly true NOW of an America which leads the world 
and has become a neighbor to every nation on earth. 

French, the diplomatic language of the world, with 
your English, will take you anywhere on the globe. 
And you learn to speak French at once—the very day 
you get your Cortinaphone course. 


An Enjoyable Pastime 
From Which You LEARN 


the words, phrases, sentences after him—and that’s all 
there is to it. You speak French as the Frenchman 
speaks it. It’s so easy and simple that a child of 7 
gtasps and follows the idea instant 


Italian or German by the Cortinaphone Method is 
really an intriguing pastime. Each evening shut off 
the radio for 15 minutes, turn on Cortina, and believe 
it or not, in but a little while you understand and are 
speaking a foreign language! And without the usual 
gtammar drudgery, memorizing, syntax or dry reading and study. 


You'll Be Amazed At How Quickly You Pick It Up 


Just listen to this record—made by cultured, clear-voiced 
natives. Start to speak FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN or ITALIAN 


at once—through the famous Cortinaphone Method! You'll be amazed 
how quickly you pick up your new language. It’s actually FUN! Easiest, 
Surest way to learn a language at home. 


Portable Phonograph 
GIVEN 


For Limited Time Only! 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 


Absolutely FREE of extra 
charge. Not only plays Cortinaphone 
records, but is an ideal machine for 


all records, at home or to take on 
vacation, to camps, on trips. __ 
Imported Swiss motor—precision 
made, built for long years of hard 
usage, reproducer of latest type. At- 
tractively covered with best Souiy 
black waterproof “Leatherette”. Con- 
tains artistically embossed album 
with ample capacity for carrying 








Mail 
and full details. 


The “New Deal” ends 
America’s policy of isolation. 
New opportunities for busi- 

Seancement, money- 
making, social contacts, rec- 
A Frenchman speaks to you—you repeat reation, are immediately 

opened up by our great presi- 

dent’s policy—if you know a 
foreign language. This is so 
ly. easily done by the Cortina- 

For an adult, the learning of French, Spanish, — Method that you will 
i e simply amazed at your 


rapid daily progress. 








Be a “two-language” person, with doubled social 
and cultural advantages. Do not travel abroad as a 
bewildered, overcharged “tourist”—but as a confident 
visitor who speaks the language! Or if you stay at 
home, knowing another language opens up new plea- 
sures. Yes, of earnings too, if you apply it for business 
success. 

You Can EARN More—and ENJOY 
More If You Know Another Language 

New friendships! New pleasures! Foreign 
literature, once a “closed book”, becomes a rich feast. 
Cys bring double enjoyment! 

anguage ability means bigger business advan- 
tages. In every field, two-language Americans get the 
preference. 

No matter what your ambitions may be—whether 
cultural progress, more friends, greater success, or all 
three—learning a language is a delightful and lastingly 
worthwhile + Be Deliak them. 


You Must Be Delighted with the Cor- 
tinaphone Method—or You Pay Nothing 

Now, in just a few spare minutes a day 
you can learn a language. Within 5 days you will be 
delighted with the Cortinaphone Method—or you pay 


nothing. Simply listen—imitate—repeat—and in about 
6 weeks you are speaking perfectly—just like a nativs! 


Send Today! 
“ —”___\_ FREE Book 
Ee, Mail This Coupon Today! 


Without obligation, get the 
facts now. Our FREE Book, “The 
Cortina Short-Cut”, tells you how 
you can learn a language this 
quick, inexpensive, and fascinat- 
ing way. We’ll also send full de- 
tails of our 5-Day Money-Back 
Offer, and about FREE ono- 
hy given to Cortina students. 
ail coupon NOW. 


CORTINA ACADEMY 
(Esz. 1882) Suite 24 

: 105 W. 40 St. New York, N.Y. 
ae ee ee ee a 


CORTINA ACADEMY (Est. 1882) 
105 W. 40th St., New York City. 
Send me—without obligation—your booklet “The Cortina Short-Cut”, 
full facts about your special “PROOF-IN-5-DAYS” Offer, and about 
the offer of Phonograph FREE of extra charge. 
(Check language in which you are interested) 
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Confidence—and Cash 


“The N. I. A. training has 
( taught me how to write a good 
news ee and why it should be 
written that way. By applying 
this knowledge I was enabled, 
before quite 


‘Sereenland Magazine’ for $50. 


e 8 
short story published. Previous 
te enrolling in the N. I. A. I had 
never written a line for publica- 
tion, nor seriously expected to do 
80." Gene E. Levant, 2600 Wil- 
sltire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America has been giving free Writing 
Aptitude Tests to men and women with liter- 
ary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in 
America who are fired with the desire to 
write have taken advantage of this offer to 
measure their ability. 


W hat the tests show 


Up to date, no one that could be called a “born 
writer” has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. 
We have not yet discovered a single individual 
miraculously endowed by nature with all the 
qualities that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, 
uninteresting style. Another has great creative 
imagination but is woefully weak on structure 
and technique. A third has.a natural knack for 
stringing words together—yet lacks judgment 
and knowledge of human behavior. In each case, 
success can come only after the missing links 
have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so 
many promising writers fail to go ahead. Their 
talent is one-sided—incomplete. It needs round- 
ing out. 





Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute training is based on journalism 
—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more successful writers than any other experience. 
Newspaper-trained writers are numbered not by dozens 
but by hundreds. 

One advantage of our New York Copy-Desk Method 
is that it starts you writing and keeps you writing in 
your own home, on your own time. Week by week, 
you receive actual assignments, = as if you were 
right at work on a great metropolitan daily. E> 

All your writing is individually corrected and criti- 
cized by veteran New York newspaper men—editors 
who have had years of experience ‘‘breaking in’? new 
writers. They will point out those faults of style, 
structure or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. 
At the same time, they will give you constructive sug- 
gestions for building up and developing your natural 
aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student 
members often begin to sell their work before they 
finish the course. We do not mean to insinuate that 
they sky-rocket into the ‘big money,” or become 
prominent overnight. Most beginnings are made with 
earnings of $25, $50, $100, or more, for material that 
takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, 
fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc.—things that can 
easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often on the 
impulse of the moment. 


For those who want to know 


If you really want to know the truth about your 
writing ambitions, send for our interesting Writing 
Aptitude Test. This searching test of your native 
abilities is free—entirely -without obligation. Fill 
in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


[ zwsrarun INSTITUTE OF AMERIC 
| 1776 Broadway, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
! Aptitude Test and further information about writ- | 
| ing for profit, as promised in News-Week, June. | 
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from Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, recovery 
administrator. “Good advertising,” 
continued the General, “is opposed to 
senseless price cutting and to unfair 
competition. These are two business 
evils which we hope to reduce under 
the new plan of business administra- 
tion. . . Constructive selling competi- 
tion will be as strong as ever and there 
will be great need for aggressive sales 
and advertising efforts.” 


LITERARY DIGEST: old 
Weekly in New Dress and Text 


Readers last week had their first 
opportunity to see what changes The 
Literary Digest’s new editor, Arthur 
S. Draper, made after taking over Ar- 
thur Sever Woods’ chair. 

The most obvious was the cover. 
Where formerly it used reproductions 
of paintings, the first issue carried a 
full page photograph of President 
Roosevelt at his White House desk, the 
current issue a cartoon of Lewis A. 
Douglas. 


Format 


Above the pictures a red streamer 
was superimposed with the conven- 
tional “Literary Digest.” Only changes 
in type were the “Y” in Literary and 
the “G” in Digest which were shorter 
than usual. In format the first cover 
looked not unlike Business Week. 
From time to time, different colored 
streamers will be used, however. 

On the first text page an announce- 
ment signed by R. J. Cuddihy, pub- 
lisher, told how the magazine had 
“broadened its policy to include orig- 
inal contributions.” 

Such contributions came mostly from 
newspaper men, this giving foundation 
to the assumption that Mr. Draper in- 
tended making a newspaper man’s 
magazine out of the 43-year-old Digest. 


Writers 


The first of these was written by J. 
Frederick Essary, Washington writer 
for The Baltimore Sun—the start of a 
series about national politics by capital 
correspondents. The second, out to- 
day, is by Charles G. Ross of The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 

In the back departments of the first 
two issues a fairly even balance is 
kept between articles by New York 
sports, motion picture, and general re- 
porters and the traditional type of 
quoted Digest articles. 


PRINTING: Goudy, Designer 
of Type, Decries “Modernism” 


“Impertinent,” snorted the speaker, 
throwing back a straggling lock of hair 
that drooped down above his steel- 
rimmed spectacles. “When typography 
arouses pleasure and interest for itself 
alone and draws to itself the attention 





that belongs to the author’s words, it 
becomes impertinence.” 

And Frederic W. Goudy, designer 
of over 70 beautiful type faces, often 
hailed as the world’s leading type de- 
signer, glowered at his audience at the 
twelfth annual conference on printing 
education at Columbia University in 
New York last week. “I’m an old-fash- 
ioned printer,” he said, “modernism in 
printing is the wrong use of good mate- 
rials.” 


Top 


His audience of craftsmen gave him 
rapt attention. They were listening to 
the leader in his speciality, the one most 
responsible for rescuing the “art pre- 
servative of all arts’ from rococo dol- 
drums of the ’Nineties. 

Throughout advertising agencies, pri- 
vate presses, publishing houses, where- 
ever there is a demand for good print- 
ing, the name of Goudy and his famous 
type-faces, Kennerley, Forum Title, 
Trajan Title, Goudy Old Style, Gara- 
mont, is sure to be heard. 

He came out of Illinois (he was born 
in Bloomington in 1865) to drift from 
job to job in Middle-West print shops, 
picking up everything he could find that 
had to do with his beloved typography. 


Emerging 


Advertising was then emerging from 
the horrors of patent medicine printing, 
and Goudy was commissioned by sev- 
eral of the more progressive manufac- 
turers to lend dignity to their printed 
announcements. He settled in the East 
after poking about the print-shops of 
the Continent and England, and soon, 
from his Village Press, there emerged 
a series of remarkable designs, chief 
among them Kennerley, named after his 
friend Mitchell Kennerley, the publisher. 

He was well over middle-age, secure 
from financial troubles for the first time 
in a crowded life. But there was noth- 
ing about him to suggest that he hada 
substantial income from the sale of ex- 
clusive designs to such concerns as the 
National Biscuit Company, Procter & 
Gamble, dressing -the Woman’s Home 
Companion and the American Mercury. 
He bumped along Long Island roads in 
a ramshackle Ford, which he never 
learned to run very well, spilling pipe 
tobacco all over his trousers, denoun- 
cing fads and furbelows in printing to 
his breathless companion. 


Now 


Today he is art director of the Lan- 
ston Monotype Company, commissioned 
by them in 1920 to deliver a specified 
number of new type faces each year. 

At his new home at Marlborough-on- 
the-Hudson, behind a stunning Coionial 
house, he has set up his Village Press, 
a closed corporation in a 150-year-old 
mill. There Mrs. Goudy is the composi- 
tor and one of the best; Frederic T. 
Goudy, their son, is mechanician and 
Goudy, Senior, goes around with 
dreams of new and lovely letters 


swarming through his active brain. 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: Wendel Will 


Case Ends; One “Heir” Jailed 


@SETTLED: The contested $40,000,- 
000 estate of Ella V. von E. Wendel, 
New York eccentric spinster was set- 
tled by Surrogate James A. Foley, 
while Thomas Patrick Morris was being 
sentenced to the penitentiary for fraud- 
ulently claiming to be an heir. 

Under the settlenfent, four relatives 
(in the fifth degree) represented by 
Arthur Garfield Hays (see page 15) and 
Samuel Untermyer, agreed to drop op- 
position to the will, when granted more 
than $2,000,000 from the estate. Five 
other relatives received $25,000 each 
last Summer. 

Ella Wendel died in March, 1931, 
and 2,300 “heirs” filed protests at the 
probating of the will which left most 
of the estate to charity. In less than a 
year Surrogate Foley eliminated all 
but the nine claims just settled. Mor- 
ris said he was a nephew and therefore 
the nearest relative. His claim was 
thrown out last Fall as fraudulent. He 
was tried for conspiracy last month 
and convicted a week before the settle- 
ment. 


@ ORDERED: By Civil District Court 
of New Orleans, an injunction prevent- 
ing radio station WDSU from broad- 
casting news taken from local papers. 
Suit was brought by The Times-Pica- 
yune, Daily States, and Item-Tribune, 
who charged that the radio station 
“pirated” news. The injunction prevents 
broadcasting of any news until one day 
after its publication. 


@®UPHELD: In Recorder’s Court 
(Montreal), the legality of the manu- 
facture of bread on Sunday. To test 
Quebec’s Sunday Observance Act— 
which forbids labor for gain on Sun- 
days, “except in cases of necessity or 
urgency”—Montreal police brought 
charges against ten Jewish bakery 
firms which hire men for Sunday work. 

Recorder G. H. Semple found that the 
firms baked rye bread, which takes 
nineteen hours to manufacture and, 
once started, must be carried through 
to completion. So Saturday’s dough 
could not be baked after midnight Sun- 
day, nor could bread be baked on Sat- 
urday, for “the public may resign it- 
Self to day-old bread on Sunday, but it 
insists upon freshly baked bread on 
every other day.” This, the Recorder 
decided, established a case of urgency. 


® READ: By Constable Thomas Har- 
kins of Ocean City, N. J., a writ of re- 
plevin for the return of $2,000 worth of 
ice cream machinery. Mrs. Harriet T. 
Lotter, against whom the writ was di- 
rected, was scrubbing her porch when 

Harkins appeared and start- 
ed:his oration. Mrs. Lotter took up her 
pail of water and dumped it over the 





constable. He continued reading. Mrs. 
Lotter doused him with a second buck- 
etful of water. He continued reading, 
as the law requires. Finished, he went 
home for dry clothing, then preferred 
a charge of assault against the lady. 


@® DEFENDED: Major William R. 
Quinn, U. S. A., defended himself 
against his wife’s suit for separation 
by telling Judge Morschauser of White 
Plains (N. Y.) Supreme Court that his 
wife had no sense of humor. Major 
Quinn said he always had to explain 
his jokes to his wife. As lack of humor, 
he gited the incident on which she bases 
a cruelty charge: she couldn’t see any- 
thing funny in his painting her face 
green every St. Patrick’s Day. 
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N. E. A.: Teachers Rap Bankers 


Before Convention in Chicago 


At the end of school terms which 
have seen teachers in revolt against 
wage cuts all over the country, 8,000 
teachers poured into Chicago, hot spot 
of the pedagogic revolution last week. 
They were attending the seventy-first 
convention of the National Education 
Association, to continue all week and 
which already has reflected a new mili- 
tancy in the schoolroom. 
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GREYSTONE comfort and 
convenience appeal to men... the 
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and park views to women. 

Single room $2.50 daily. $50. a 
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$90. a month. 
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Before the convention officially 
LIBER AL opened, Joseph Rosier, president of the BOOK 
Association, gave out a fighting state- ER 
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ment. He said: “When, as a condi- 
tion of making loans, the banking in- 
terests of Chicago, Boston, New York, 
or any other community attempt to tell 
the educational authorities how to run 
their schools, they are stepping outside 
their sphere.” He suggested the pos- 
sibility of a Congressional investiga- 
tion, headed by Senator Royal Cope- 
land of New York, into charges that 
banks are dictating to boards of edu- 
cation throughout the nation. 


Caste 


Then Joy E. Morgan, director of pub- 
lications of the N. E. A., went even fur- 
ther, saying that “America is in the 
midst of a struggle between democ- 
racy and the caste system fostered 
by the great financial czars, the gi- 
gantic mechanized industries, and the 
privately owned utilities.” Saying that 
preservation of democracy depends on 
the preservation of free public schools, 
Mr. Morgan went on: “Even the most 
ethical of big business men are of es- 
sentially undemocratic character.” 

Announcing that while. there was far- 
flung protest against holding the con- 
vention in a city where teachers’ pay 
had long been withheld, President Ro- 
sier said that Chicago had partially 
atoned by making a recent payment on 
warrants up to last January and had 
promised to pay more as soon as pos- 
sible. J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the 
N. E. A., said flatly in his report that 
his organization forced Chicago to 
make these payments through threats 
of holding the convention elsewhere 
and boycotting the Century of Progress 
Exposition on the lake front. 


ENGLISH: Indo-Hittites Had a 
Word for it Centuries Ago 


It seems there were two Indo-Hit- 


tites about 4,000 B.C., who got into a ~ 


conversation. And although unaware 
of it, they were talking what centuries 
later turned out to be English, accord- 
ing to Dr. Edgar H. Sturtevant, Pro- 
fessor of Linguistics at Yale Univer- 
sity. ‘ 

Professor Sturtevant has just com- 
pleted the first attempt to recover the 
English of 6,000 years ago, and in a 
forthcoming book, “Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Hittite Language,” he elab- 
orates his theory that the English lan- 
guage arrived in England in 400 A. D., 
but it did not begin there. 

Stemming originally from Indo-Hit- 
tite, it got involved with other lan- 
guages and Sanskrit. Dr. Sturtevant 
points out the word for “he is” must 
once have been “esti,” as shown by the 
Gothic “ist,” Latin “est,’’ Greek “esti,” 
Sanskrit “asti.’”’ Esti convinced that 
“if we knew enough, we could trace our 
language back to the beginning of hu- 
man speech.” 





IOWA IDYLL: Jaded City Giz 
Makes Good Down on Farm 


STRANGER’S RETURN. By Phil Stong 
252 pages. 48,000 words. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $2.00. 


Phil Stong is an Iowa farm boy who 
made good in the big city. His new 
novel concerns Louise, a city girl who 
triumphed in the country. 

Jaded by her marriage to a sodden 
Greenwich Village journalist, she seeks 
to get away from it all at the farm of 
Grandpa Storr whose advancing years 
and wealth inspire the solicitude of 
grasping relatives. Clean country air 
Sweeps the dust from her spirit. A 
handsome farmer makes love to her. 
Grandpa admires her. The relatives 
mutter. 


Interest 


Grandpa, who is 80, excites interest 
and sympathy. So does Simon, his 
hard-drinking farm hand, whose inter- 
rupted silences end explosively. Work 
in the fields and Saturday night dances 
in town provide authentic background 

The tale lacks importance but will d 
for hammocks and hospital beds. It is 
the second to be published of fourteen 
novels which Mr. Stong has written. 
The other, “State Fair,” became a best- 
seller last year. 

Now in his early 30s, Stong is a na- 
tive of Keosauqua, Iowa, and an expert 
hay pitcher and hog caller. He worked 
in New York as a newspaper man, be- 
coming radio editor of The Sunday 
World. After the end of The World he 
wrote copy for an advertising agency. 
In the night hours he wrote “State 
Fair.” 

Its success as a book and a movie 
enabled him to return to Iowa, buy the 
old homestead which had passed out of 
the hands of his family, and write 
“Stranger’s Return.” 


LIFE O’ RUM: Swan Song of 
A Champion of Prohibition 


JOHN BARLEYCORN, His Life and Letters. 


By Dan Poling. 245 pages. 60,000 words. 
Drawings. John C. Winston, Philadel- 
phia. $1.50. 


A humorous swan song rises from 
prohibition ranks. 

Dan Poling, who sings it, is a vet 
eran of the dry cause. He tried #0 
wring Ohio dry with 413 speeches 
when he ran for Governor, and is now 
nationally heard in radio sermons 
every Sunday. But he finds satire, 
rather than preaching, the weapon for 
a book. 

“What this country needs is . 
Moses, and I, John Barleycorn, am he, 
the subject of this bitter biography 
says to Congress, offering zero deficits 
low taxes, and “stepping steins” to ® 
friendly future, He talks with his vie- 
tims and hears the song of the cure 
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college graduates (“Carry me back to 
dear old Keeley’) and writes Secretary 
Cordell Hull that “anotner thing this 
country needs is a disarmament con- 
ference for Prohibition agents.” 

But gall and wormwood outweigh 
wit. The widow with her pickled 
corpse, the ruined girls, the discharged 





WIDE WORLD 


Dan Poling, Satiric Dry 


workers, all answer the roll call. Even 
miracles do not hamper the arid enthu- 
siasm of one character, a Methodist 
minister, who says of the Marriage 
Feast at Cana, “I’m sure it was the 
unfermented kind that Jesus made.” 


Fighter 


Rev. Dan Poling has been a fighter 
all his life. At 18; he was at once 
preacher, fullback, and newspaper re- 
porter. “wo years later he was a dele- 
gate to the Prohibition National Con- 
ference. He raised the Ohio Prohibition 
vote by 150% in 1912, on a motor tour 
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SOMETIME. Robert Herrick, veteran novel- 
ist, escapes into the Utopia of a fine 
future society, from which the history of 
old twentieth-century America looks 
pretty sad. 338 pages, 112,000 words. 
Farrar & Rinehart New York. $2.50. 

MARRIAGE IN GOTHAM. Novel by Ishbel 
Ross, New York newspaperwoman, who 
wrote a world-cruise story in “Prome- 
nade Deck,” shows what happens to prin- 
cipals and children in the publicity of 
New York divorce court proceedings. 
351 pases 126,000 words. Harpers, New 


York. $ 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
A record of progress from the post Civil 
War period when half a dozen organiza- 
tions sprouted and subsided to the growth 
of the workers’ army, which has its 
troops in every trade. Done for the 
Brookings Institution by Lewis L. Lorwin, 
labor authority, teacher and writer in 
THE nomics. 470 pages, 137,000 words. 
E NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 
ACT. By Benjamin 8. Kirsh in collabo- 
ration with H. R. Shapiro. A New York 
attorney who has baited trusts, briefly 
explains the government’s prelude to 
partnership, and its implications. 136 
pages, 21,000 words. Appendix. Central 
A yack Company, New York. $2.50. 
RECTOR. George Rector, epicurean 
ged at the late celebrated restaurant 
be ich bore his name, presents a collec- 
on of high-sounding recipes. 112 
pared Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., 
orld’s Fair, Chicago. Fifty cents. 
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with a cornet player and an arsenal of 
words. After the war Hindenburg 
shook his hand, and German youth for- 
sook beer for phrases whén he carried 
his mission abroad. 

He is president of the International 
Society of Christian Endeavor and 
Generalissimo of the Allied Prohibition 
Forces. 


TALL STORIES: King or 
Count, or Baron Munchausen 


PULL DEVIL, PULL BAKER. By Stella 
Benson and Count de Toulouse Lautrec 
de Savine. 275 pages, 89,000 words. 
Harpers, New York. $2.50. 


“But Madame, this is a mistake,” 
said the Count to Miss Benson when 
she offered him five dollars for a sam- 
ple story about himself. “I gave you 
a ten-dollar story.” 

Miss Benson met Count Nicolas de 
Toulouse Lautrec de Savine in China, 
and applied a sympathetic sense of hu- 
mor and an editor’s blue pencil to his 
life history. The book is made up of 
quotations from his misspelled memo- 
ries of “Grand Sansations,” plus her 
own faintly skeptical remarks. 


Reality 


The Count’s reality is vouched for 
by author and publisher. Born of “an- 
ceters” traced back, so he says, to the 
Kings of Toulouse, he served in the 
Horse-Guards of the Russian Czar, 
fought in the Spanish-American War, 
and is “the Don Juan of the present 
times.” ° 

When Bulgaria was still under the 
Turkish heel, its parliament looked 
“unsexfully” for cash and its throne 
was vacant. Count Nicolas claims he 
formed a syndicate, raised the cash, 
and was given the crown. But when 
he went to Constantinople for confir- 
mation, a former barber recognized 
him as a Russian Nihilist. He was de- 
ported. 

“There is plenty of loving in all of 
them,” he said about his past adven- 
tures. For he thought women “the 
highest beans on erd.” “Lili, the Noty 
Gerl,” for instance, brought him “love- 
sweat love” until she ran off with a 
rival. He followed them, broke into 
their room, and left the villain ‘“‘blood- 
ing” on the floor, with his late enam- 
ored “in a paroxysm of nervosity.” 


Drama 


“It was real drama,” he adds. 

American readers should be inter- 
ested in how he was done out of gigan- 
tic business deals in “the contry of 
the gold devil,” how he withstood in- 
cessant offers of marriage, and how 
he traveled “in one of those beautiful 
american sliping carrs, whose egal you 
no find anythere.” 

The tall stories in semi-English with 
quotations in pseudo-French are well 
set off by Miss Benson’s skillful prose. 

Stella Benson was a pre-war suffra- 
gette in England, has held jobs—from 























JosePH STAGG LAWRENCE 
Perfects An 
Intelligence Service 
For Executives 


Comprehensive — Graphic — Timely — Au- 
thoritative—Interesting. Those were | the 
specifications that business leaders made 
for The ECONOSTAT. In meeting them 
Mr. Lawrence. gives all the factual data 
required for prudent investment decisions 
and the intelligent conduct of business. 


The ECONOSTAT combines for you the 
statistical service; the personal letter service; 
the summary of business news. In a few 
minutes, the readable charts give you a 
complete factual picture of general business, 
your industry and all current influences. 


Weekly Information 
* 


Index of General Business 
Relative changes in Activity 
Business Developments 
Weekly Record of Earnings 
The Eight Major Industries 
Daily Commodity Index 
Law for the Executive 
Corporation Analyses 

The Financial Markets 
Important Statistics 


You will have to be alert this summer. The 
ECONOSTAT will prove your ideal bureau of 
authoritative information. Send for a trial 
copy. There is no obligation. 














The authoritative business digest 


* TRIAL COPY » 


Please send me a sample copy of this 
comprehensive business digest without 
obligation. 
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Clark Gable and Jean Harlow in “Hold Your Man” 


lady’s maid to journalist—in Califor- 
nia, India, and China. . Now a success- 
ful author, she lives in Manchuria with 
her husband, an Irish officer in the 
Chinese Customs Service. 

She saw the Count first in a Hong- 
kong hospital, where he showed her 
his scrapbook. In it was a newspaper 
portrait of “the Princesse de .. . who 
was crazy of me in Vienna;” but un- 
derneath was printed another caption: 
“Get rid of the film, you can see the 
difference in three days.” 





ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: Epidemic of Jails and 


Reformatories at the Movies 


“Hold Your Man” (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) is one of the week’s three pro- 
ductions dealing with life in reforma- 
tories. It is also one of two in which 
ladies act like younger and less ample 
Mae Wests. 

The stars of “Hold Your Man,” Clark 
Gable and Jean Harlow, are a petty 
swindler and-a girl who lives by her 
wits. They meet in striking circum- 
stances. In search of an exit to escape 
the police, he breaks into her bathroom. 
She is in the tub. For once love at 
first sight is made plausible. 

From that beginning “Hold Your 
Man” runs a highly entertaining course, 
with Miss Harlow and Mr. Gable blithe- 
ly umregenerate until the knitting of 
tiny garments. Many a producer would 
have let the film end there. 


Murder 


But. MGM likes its features nearly 
two hours long, so Gable must commit 
an_ accidental murder, and Miss Harlow 
must be sent to a reformatory as an 
accessory. . 

There, in the face of impending 
motherhood without benefit of clergy, 
she stops acting like Mae West, and, 
somewhat illogically and out of char- 
acter, turns pathetic. 

It would be more in Keeping with his 





previous actions if Mr. Gable aban- 
doned her as she’ thought he had, but 
Hero Gable couldn’t be allowed to do 
that. 


“Bed of Roses: Honest Bargee in 
Triumph Over Rich Roue 


RKO’s preoccupation with penal in- 
stitutions is slighter than that of its 
colleagues; only the first few scenes 
show the customarily elegant Constance 
Bennett as a refractory inmate. The 
impression is given that reform schools 
can do her. no good.. Only true love can 
make her see the light. 

Discharged from the house of deten- 
tion, “Connie” continues to lie, steal, 
and blackmail. She accepts a rich 
man’s “Bed of Roses” before the right 
man comes along in the form of Joel 
McCrae as an honest bargee. 


New 


Why Mr. McCrae is so taken with 
her after she steals his money and 
pushes-him into the Mississippi River 
is never made quite clear, but. the pic- 
ture does give Miss Bennett a chance to 
play a type of role new to her. 

She meets the demands of the stale 
part adequately; it is her hard luck 
that too many other actresses have 
taken the bloom off such roses as there 
are in this particular bed. 


“The Mayor of Hell:” Being A Tale 
Of Little Boys Who Crack Safes 


In contrast to MGM’s contribution to 
sociology, Warner Brothers in “The 
Mayor of Hell” show that murderous 
racketeers, such as James Cagney plays 
here, should run reform schools. 

Before. Mr. Cagney’s appearance, 
sweet. little boys,. who: have playfully 
cracked safes and. split open honest 
storekeepers’ heads, are entrusted to 
nasty old villains like Warden Dudley 
Digges who is annoyed when his 
charges hit him and won’t call him 
“Sir.” 

“Jimmy” is a ward heeler who deliv- 
ered votes on Election Day to be made 
Deputy Commissioner of Prisons. On 














his ‘first-routine visit to the reformatory 
he meets, Madge Evans, squand 
beauty as the institution’s traineg 
nurse. 

Cagney may know little of a Deputy 
Commissioner’s job, but his eye for 
lass is unerring, so he stays to inves. 
tigate conditions and Miss Evans. She 
convinces him that a book called 
“Principles of the Juvenile Republic” 
(author unknown) has taught her 
what’s wrong with the school. 


“Nerts” 


By then victim to her charms, “Jim. 
my” sends Warden Digges on vacation 
and has the place run as Madge wants 
it. Mr. Digges does not leave before 
Cagney, in his familiar manner, re 
marks “Nerts!’’—sentiment many may 
echo about “The Mayor of Hell.” 


” 


“Tomorrow at Seven:” A Mystery 


Puzzling Only to the Actors 


Only a most ingenuous mystery fan 
would be taken in by “Tomorrow at 
Seven” (RKO). But no film with Henry 
Stephenson, Frank McHugh, and Vi- 
vienne Osborne can be entirely dull. 

The Black Ace is the pseudonym of 
a gentleman who warns his victims that 
they will die “Tomorrow at Seven” 
So none may mistake the. murderer, 
each corpse is found with an ace 
spades on its breast. Be - 

A detective story writer, a victims 
daughter, and the usual pair of comic 
detectives try to solve the mystery. 
Although they act well, none of them 
is quite bright, for almost anyone i 
the audience could name the Black Ace 
after the first reel and a half. 
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Katsuji Debuchi. 
COLUMBIA ......- 2.00 1.00 12.00 11.00 


Intercollegiate Sprint 
Regatta. NBC 


WRAP ccidiveces sii 645 545 445 3.45 
Philharmonic Sym- 

phony. NBC—W4JZ. 7.30 6.30 5.30 4.30 
Philadelphia Sym- 

phony. COLUMBIA. 7.30 6.30 5.30 430 
July 9. Columbia 

Symphony. COLUM- 

a ES 39 SL 2.00 1.00 12.00 11.00 
World Economic 

Conference. CcO- 

JP ee §. 7 A ee ree 6.30 5.30 4.30 330 
July 11, Cardinal 

Hayes. COLUMBIA. 11.30 10.30 9:30 8.30 
World Economic ° 
Conference. coO- 

LUMBIA .........- 6.00 5.00 4.00 30 
Philharmonic Sym- : 
phony. NBC—W4JZ.. 8.00 7.00 6.00 5M 
July 12. Columbia 

Symphony. COLUM- 

BUR Ge sek sae 38% 10.00 9.00 8,00. 1 
July 13. World Eco- 

nomic Conference. 3.00 
COLUMBIA ....... 6.00 5.00 4.00 
Western Reserve 

University concert. 

NBC=W4JZ......... 9.30 8.30 7.30 6% 





*Hours given in: Eastern, Central, Mowe 
tain and~Pacific Standard Time, one how 
earliet than Daylight Saving Time. 


July 8, 1 sr" 
a —_———— 
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NEWS 


in all its phases 





EVENTS 


You are up-to-date 
on important 
world affairs 


PICTURES 


You have striking 
news photographs 
of the latest 
happenings 


 BACK- 
GROUND 


You have the background 
necessary to make 
each important 
event thoroughly 
comprehensible 





4 group of news Photographs which appeared in recent issues of NEWS-WEEK. 


NEWS-WEEK 


SoS otc &% 








Beware 
Oi 
Smokers 


Teeth 


“Wish Id 
had this 
40 years ago” 


N use wishin g! “This man, like countless others, was born a bit too soon. The 
best he can do.is to start right now to Bost-clean those tobacco-stained teeth of his. ~ 


N ow think of yourself. If your teeth show any dingy discoloration, get right 
at them. Don’t waste a day. Bost for yours. And won’t you bless the day that Dr. 
Bost started on his quest for a new and different, dentifrice that would really be 


| the smoker’ s friend. 


If-your ‘teeth still ate, ‘in perfect condition—keep ’ em that way. Give them a Bost 
. ‘brushing three times a day. Bost. uses an innocent oil to dissolve stain from your 
teeth. It’has no abrasives of any kind. Its action is dental—its effect amazing. Try 
_ it, why don’ t you? There’s nothing like it. You'll like two things—the way your 
” teeth Took and the way ees mouth ‘tastes. Use the coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Send 10 cents for week’s supply to Bost, Inc., Dept. W, 
9 East 40th Street, New York. 


The Smoker's Friend 





